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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND—New Featvure.—aA 
Feature of some interest will appear in the Spectator, and be cont'nued, either weekly 
or at short intervals, giving an Account of the Great Governing Familics of Englind 
‘County by County, in Relution to their Influence on Political Affa'rs. The introduc'ory 


. one of the Series, the next of which will be the Percys of Northumberland, is issued To- 


-day, accompanied by a Map of Great Britain, showing County by County the yreat 
Landed Proprietors therein residing, or owning lorge blocks of territory. forming an 
Ondex, as it were, to the modern h'story of property and politics in the Is'and. The Map 
will be giren gratis with the paper of To-day only. Offce,1 Wellington street, Strand; 
-and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town and country. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cohualiiiatine 
ENERAL HOOKER has been removed, at his own 
request, from the command of the army of the 
Potomac. He has been succeeded by General Meade, a West 
Point man, unconnected with any party. General Lee is 
said to have entered Pennsylvania. 








The New York journals attack the Pennsylvanians for their 
apathy in meeting General Lee’s cavalry raid. ‘The Governor 
has called out 50,000 volunteers, who do not appear to arrive, 
New Jersey has recalled her contingent, and I]linois complains 
that the ten thousand men she has sent are plundered by the 
inhabitants. The Zimes, therefore, assumes that the North 
desires General Lee’s success, and would gladly see Washing- 
ton in his hands. The truth is that the Southern border of 
Pennsylvania is filled with Germans settled in scattered 
villages, intent on buying and selling, and, provided they are 
let alone, anxious only for peace and profit. General Stuart 
does let them alone, keeping his men under very strict subor- 
dination, and remaining but a short time in any one place. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Pennsylvania intends 
to accept General Lee, or thatthe North is prepared to relax 
its efforts. On the contrary, it has just completed the enrol- 
ment of the militia force, two millions strong, and the Tribune 
calls on the President to muster one-fourth of this number for 
immediate service. 


Mr. Lindsay, in a letter to the Times, affirms that Mr. 
Roebuck’s report of his conversation with the Emperor was sub- 
stantially correct. Notes were made of the interview, and 
will, it is said, be produced in the House of Commons. On 
the other hand, the Moniteur of Sunday contained a paragraph 
which makes the affair more obscure than ever. The 
Emperor, says the official journal, ‘observed that England 
having declined his proposal of mediation last October, he did 
not think he could submit a new proposition without the cer- 
tainty of its acceptance.” That is a very different thing from 
accusing the British Government of treachery. ‘The Emperor 
has not attempted, as certain publications pretend, to influence 
the British Parliament by the medium of two of its members. 
All that took place was a frank interchange of opinions, in an 
interview which the Emperor saw no reason to refuse.” Mr. 
Roebuck says more took place, that he was authorized to con- 
vey a communication to the House of Commons, and it now 
rests with him to prove the accuracy of his memory. ‘The 
contradictions are conclusive as to the inexpediency of trying 
at one and the same time to represent Sheffield and the 
Tuileries. 


No answer to the despatch on the Six Points has yet beeu 





received from Russia, and a demi-official announcement warns 
the public that therumours of a conciliatory reply rest as yetupon 
no foundation. The Russian Government announces, indeed, 
that its despatch will be ready by the middle of the month, 
but it is fortifying every assuilable point, and even, according 
to a widely-circulated rumour, rebuilding the demolished 
works at Bomarsund—an act prohibited by the treaty of Paris. 
On the other hand, our French correspondent states, on 
authority not likely to be deceived, that France is in such a 
state of preparation that, the signal once given, 150,000 
men, completely armed and equipped, would in ten days be 
on the Saar. 


The revolution in Madagascar, described in another column, 
seems to have excited the Anglophobia always latent in 
France. The people fancy that Radama the Second, a half- 
savage drunkard, was their especial friend, and the papers 
insinuate that he was murdered because he had granted too 
large a concession to M. Lambert, a French speculator. This 
person, whom Mr. Ellis charges with intrigues carried on by 
making the King drunk, had received a patent, ensuring him 
the monopoly of all the mines in the island, «¢., a complete 
control over one principal munition of war— coal. The British 
Government does not appear even to have remonstrated, but 
the French believe the charge, and Le Nerd even makes the 
absurd assertion that the Emperor has demanded an explana- 
tion of Mr. Ellis’s presence at the capital, Mr. Ellis being a 
particularly successful missionary. 

A French serjeant, writing from Mexico to his friends, 
calls the graveyard at Orizaba notre jardin d’ acelimatation. 


On Thursday night Lord Palmerston moved the second 
reading of the Bill for providing the expenses of the fortifi- 
catious. Sir F. Smith moved, as an amendment, that no 
further expenditure should be incurred on any but the more 
advanced inland works intended to defend the dockyards, 
basing his amendment on the improbability of any enemy land- 
ing in force, and then attempting to besiege Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. ‘The debate led to another spirited duel between 
Mr. Cobden and Lord Palmerston. Mr. Cobden remarked that 
no one but the Prime Minister ventured to propose this need- 
less expenditure ; indeed, Mr. Bright had whispered to him, 
when the debate was delayed in consequence of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s illness—‘‘ Nothing bad can be done unless the Prime 
Minister is present.’’ Mr. Cobden ridiculed Lord Pulmerston’s 
impression that steam had diminished instead of increasing our 
naval advantages, by creating a “steam bridge” between 
England and France. He argued that it would be much 
easier to shell Portsmouth from the sea than from the South- 
Down fortifications, which are six or seven miles off, and that 
if you were master of the sea you could protect it from the 
sea better than from the South Downs. If the House could 
hold but one session under the South Downs, ‘‘ we should do 
one of two things—either stop the fortifications, or vote that 
Englishmen should never more sing ‘ Rule, Britannia.’” 
Mr. Cobden expressed no opinion against sea fortresses; but 
he maintained that this great scheme of inland fortresees was 
‘‘ dishonouring to the age in which we live,” and the bitterest 
humiliation to “every member of either service under 
fifty years of age.” Lord Palmerston appealed to the 
authority of Sir Howard Douglas, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the latest opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, and urged that 
France was even more powerful in the appliances for effecting 
a landing on our coast than we on hers. Of course he carried 
the House with him, which voted the second reading by a 
majority of 71 (132 to 61). 


The Indian Government offers to the holders of the 
£5,000,000 of debentures due in October and the £3,000,000 
of debentures due in April, 1862, the option of a 4 per cent. 
stock, irredeemable for twenty-five years. 


The Federals have had one little piece of success, which 
has been a bitter disappointment to the South. The Atlanta, 
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a Confederate iron-clad, which has long been preparing, and 


was to do wonderful things, came out of Savannah on the | 


23rd of June, and was captured in fifteen minutes. The 
commander, it is said, was so overcome by mortification and 
disappointment that he fainted after surrendering his sword. 


Mr. James Spence has fallen into discredit in the Confe- 
derate Stutes for promising on their behalf that the independ- 
ence of the South should issue in the destruction of slavery. 


The Richmond Enquirer, like the Richmond Examiner, con- | 


ceives that slavery is of the essence of the Southern nation- 
ality, and lectures the Government severely on employing 
Mr. Spence as their agent. ‘* We sincerely trust,” it says, 
with regard to Mr. Spence’s politic view, ‘that it is not con- 
sidered ‘politic’ to encourage this delusion in the English 
mind, by way of disposing them to consent to recognize us.” 
We fear that it was not only considered politic, but that it 
was so; but we thank the Southern newspapers heartily for 
doing all they can to dissipate this ‘‘ delusion.” 


The Privy Council have decided, in the case of the Rev. 
William Long, of the diocese of Cape Town, that no colonial 
clergyman who swears obedience to his Bishop is understood 
to owe that obedience in anything which might not be required 
of an English clergyman by an English Bishop. The Rev. W. 
Long refused to take measures to elect a delegate to a Synod 
summoned by the Bishop of Cape Town ; and, on being cited 
and condemned for contumacy, appealed to the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council declared that, having submitted h’ self 
to that Bishop’s authority, the Bishop “ had power to deprive 
him of his benefice for any lawful cause, that is, for any such 


cause as (having regard to any differences which may arise | 
from the circumstances of the colony) would authorize the | 


deprivation by a Bishop in England.” This, Lord Kingsdown 
thought, was the limit of a colonial Bishop’s authority, and 
held Mr. Long guiltless of having offended against it within 
its due limits. 


On Friday night, last week, Mr. Caird produced the great 
Manchester grievance—Sir Charles Wood’s neglect of all means 
for increasing the Indian cotton supply, and moved for a com- 
mission of inquiry. He was supported by Mr. Cobden, who 
wanted the Indian Secretary to exempt lund cultivated with 


cotton from the land-tax, and by Mr. Bright, who complained | 


of the flippant and irritating treatment of all deputations to 
the India House. Sir Charles Wood defended himself by a 
wearisome account of some cotton experiments, and a brief 
remark that remissions were equivalent to bounties—the policy 
Manchester has so long opposed. The defence is sound so far as 
it goes, but Mr. Bright hit the nail on the head. Sir Charles 
Wood cannot bribe the cultivators to grow cotton, but he can 
convince the officials that he would rather see India obtain 
the cotton market than not, and he can listen to the repre- 


sentations of an important trade in a spirit a little less like | 


that of an attorney for the opposite side. We suppose the 
truth is, he believes the South will be open one day, and 
when it is the Indian cottiers will be ruined in thousands by 
the absence of a demand. ‘here may be sense in that view, 
but why not express it? 


Another totally useless China debate. On Monday night 





{or eight times the English one, and India therefore costs us 
some 6,000 men a year, on the most moderate estimate, by 
disease alone. The cause of this excessive mortality is not 
the climate, for civilians do not die so, but the neglect of the 
commonest sanitary precautions. The Commission recommend 
| that the strategical points of the country should be finally fixed, 
that unhealthy stations should be avoided, and that one-third 
of the army should be located in the hills in rotation. Let 
Government add to these recommendations orders refusing 
spirits till after dinner, and trebling the number of married 
men per regiment, and the army in India will be as safe as 
the army in England. At present, every man has a ration at 
eight o’cloeck, and meets the heat of the day with his veins all 
swollen, and sexual disease fills the hospitals more rapidly 
than all other complaints put together. 


The Commission appointed to examine into the employment 
of children report, among other matters, that the practice of 
using boys to sweep chimneys still continues. Some two 
thousand boys are so used, though the practice is forbidden 
by law, and illegitimate children are constantly sold by their 
mothers to master sweeps. The cruelties used are still hor- 
/rible, every boy’s elbows, knees, and thighs being, for 

example, rubbed with brine when the skin is worn off, and the 
little wretches beaten with ash rods to make them bear the 
infliction. The master sweepers all declare that this severity 
is unavoidable, and aver that householders do not like the 
machines. The Commissioners, therefore, propose that sweeps 
should be prohibited from having boysin their employ, under any 
pretence whatever, as the only mode of stopping the practice. 


The National Rifle Association has been at work at Wim- 
bledon all the week, with clear and bright, though terribly 
hot weather. The contest among the public schools ended for 
the first time in the victory of Eton; but the matches between 
| the Universities, Lords and Commons, and for the “ Alexandra 

Prize,” have still to come off. The proceedings have been 
‘marked by an unusual number of accidents, the markers 
having been hit several times by the ‘‘ lead splash,”’ and one- 
man’s eye destroyed. The markers were Guardsmen, and on 
Thursday the officers came to the resolution of withdrawing 
them, whereupon the Volunteers, members of the Council 
included, resolved to perform the work themselves. ‘They 
| have hitherto had no accident, and adhere steadfastly to their 
| new system of marking. 


The Emperor of Austria and King of Prussia are to meet 
in afew days at Carlsbad. 





The Hon. George Augustus Hamilton Chichester, heir- 
presumptive to the Marquisate of Donegal, has this week 
appeared in the Divorce Court for the third time. He was 
| co-respondent in the case of ‘‘ Lloyd v. Lloyd and Chichester,” 
| and then in that of ‘‘ Mure v. Mure and Chichester.” The 
| decree dissolving the latter marriage was pronounced on IstJuly, 
| 1859. On 9th August Mr. Chichester married Mrs. Mure, and 
| he has now applied to the Court to declare the unionvoid. The 
application was, of course, granted, as no divorcee can marry 
within three months of judgment—a fact Mr. Chichester, with 
his large experience in such cases, would, one would think, 
'have known. His solicitors, however, assert, in a letter to 











Lord Naas, in a most exhaustive but dreadfully dry speech, | the Morning Post, that he was about to apply for a divorcee 
recapitulated the history of our recent connection with China, | from his wile on account of her conduct, and then first learned 
and pointed out that we were trying to secure the government | that the marriage was null and void. Even with this exeuse, the 
of China on European principles, and that ‘‘ European princi- | case is just one of those which create the vulgar belief that the 
ples’ meant government by Europeans. His speech ouly | class to which Mr. Chichester belongs is exceptionally immoral. 
elicited a.statement from Mr. Layard as to the popularity of as 


the Customs Inspectorate among the better class of merchants, | _ me ; ‘ 
and the stereotyped speech from Lord Palmerston that Eng- | in the world. Its buildings are always either mean, like the 


lish officerstook service with China as with any other friendly National Gallery, or too small, like the British Museum, or 
power. His lordship made, however, one statement which | completed at extravagant cost, like the Houses of Parliament. 
contains the very pith of his policy, and is, moreover, its best | Mr Cochrane on Tuesday tried to prove that it was all the 
defence. _ “ France and Russia, Lord Naas says, are bent | fuult of the Board of Works, and demanded its reconstruction. 
upon aggressions in China, and if we are there when they His motion was absurdly vague ; Mr. Cowper proved that 
come we are sure to be brought into collision with them, and | everybody was responsible for the public buildings except the 
therefore’ we had better retire at once, and leave China to the | office which ought to build them; and the motion was nega- 
future mercies of those two Powers. I do not at all admit | tived by 116 to 24. The defence explained what the attack 
the wisdom of that policy.” The House was thin and inatten- | did not, viz., the cause of the evil. There is no Minister of 
tive, and the secret popular feeling is evidently that, if the | Public Works. If the Office of Works were united with that 
Anglo-Chinese officers do not conquer China there is no harm | of Woods and Forests we might entrust both to an officer of 
done, and if they do, so much the better for trade. | high rank, who should be responsible for every building, and 
Pe : Fier Rar eS . , , | reign in his department. At present, when a building is de- 
The report of the Commission employed to examine into | termined on, everybody selects the architect except the Minis- 
the health of the Indian Army shows a most wreteked state | ter, and everybody prepares the plan except the architect. 
of uffairs, Every regiment of 1,000 men loses by disease a) Michael Angelo would be powerless under such a system. 


| The British Government is the most unsuccessful architect 


company every twenty months, or its entire strength in| 
every seventeen years. The average of loss is 60 per 1,000, | 


Disturbances among the troops are reported from Athcns. 
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A body of troops there stationed, instigated, apparently, by the | 
Republican party, broke out on the 4th of July, and attacked 
the Bank of Athens. They were repulsed, but not till some 
fifty or sixty persons had been killed, and the English, French, 
and Russian ships in the harbour had landed their marines. 
A British squadron was sent for from Malta, a new Ministry 
was appointed, and the soldiers were at last persuaded to 
quit the town. The new King will not arrive till September, 
and when he does will be forced to rely upon men of whom 
he knows nothing. Greece wants a strong hand, and the 
Assembly does not seem to produce one. 


Fifteen months ago—on 30th March, 1862-—a little girl 
named Elizabeth Hunter, seven years old, living in Ward’s 
place, Islington, suddenly disappeared. The child’s sister, 
aged twelve, says that a man took hold of her hand, saying, 
“Will you take a letter into William street, and I will give 
you 2d.>” The elder child told her not to go, and followed 
her, but her bonnet came off, and in stooping to pick it up 
she lost sight of her, and never saw her again. Last Monday, 
a lad digging in the garden of Mr. George Rowe, a florist in 
William street, New North road, came upon the decapitated 
body of a child in a state of decomposition. It seems that the 
skull had been previously found in a greenhouse, buried under 
the flower-stands. A small boot and other clothing, identified 
as belonging to the missing child, were also found. Between 
the pipes of the greenhouse a quantity of bones, flesh, hair, 
and portions of a cotton dress, all mixed, more or less, with 
quick-lime, were also found. The articles of clothing found 
are the only clue to the sex of the child, but the bones are 
certainly those of a child of that age. A lad of seventeen 
years of age, formerly in the employment of Mr. Rowe, who | 
would have had access to the greenhouse, and whose dress at 
that time corresponded with the dress described by the elder girl, 
has been apprehended on suspicion of the murder. He has 
before been in custody, charged with indecent assaults on 
children ; but, as far as the evidence has yet been produced, 
there is exceedingly little against him. The elder girl declares | 
that she had secn the prisoner before the child was lost, and 
that she has seen him since, but that she cannot say whether it 
was he or not who led her sister away. She declares that the man 
who did so wore a pork-pie hat with ribbons behind, and the 
florist states that such was at that time the costume of the pri- 
soner. This is all the evidence against him as yet produced. 


The expedition from Galicia into the Volhynian frontier | 
has failed. General Wysocki, aided by the Austro-Polish | 
proprietors, succeeded in getting two thousand men over the 
frontier in two bodies, one under his own command and the 
other under that of Horodinski. ‘The latter entered Radzi 
wilow, where the Russians were posted, and was cut to pieces, 
and Wysocki, after hours of desperate fighting, was compelled 
to retreat into Galicia. The defeat has contributed, with 
several other circumstances, to dispirit the insurgents, and | 
the movement scems for the moment to languish. The | 
National Government is stili, however, so completely obeyed 
that it has ordered trains to cease running on the Warsaw | 
and St. Petersburg Railroad, and the order has been obeyed. 


Suffolk seems to be just now the chosen place of ecclesias- 
tical oddities. ‘‘ Brother Ignatius,” of Claydon, announces 
that he is not going to Scotland, but intends to found a sort 
of monastic school, to be superintended by his “‘ Benedictines.”’ 
On the other side, a writer in the Ipswich Journal affirms 
that the Rev. Mr. Synge, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Ipswich, 
has introduced a novelty into the Church. When he reads 
the Churching Service for a poor man’s wife he repeats, of 
course, “Lord, save this woman, thy servant !” but if the 
petitioner belongs to a better class, he changes it into “Lord, | 
save this lady!” an instance of caste feeling almost without a 
parallel, even in England. 





The Penal Servitude Commission has reported (except on 
the subject of transportation) arguments and conclusions very | 
similar to those reported by the Social Science Association 
some months since, and the report will give a great impulse 
to the Irish system. But on transportation, we regret to say, 
the Commissioners cling to the old views, and urge the en- 
largement and freer use of the penal colony in Western | 
Australia. Captain Torrens alluded with justifiable bitterness | 
to this recommendation in an able speech delivered last | 
Saturday at the annual dinner of the Law Amendment | 
Society. Captain Torrens is one of the most distinguished of | 
the law reformers in Southern Australia, and he objects, | 
he says, to the resumption and enlargement of this bad system | 
in a neighbouring colony, exactly on the principle on which | 
an Englishman would object, were a neighbour to post a! 


| petition. 
'in opposing the introduction of gas, that he believed it had 
| been used ‘‘in some places” 


‘thought of blaming Sir H. Storks. 


notice on the land adjoining his dwelling, “Filth and 
sewage to be shot here.” In South Australia, he says, an 
Act had been passed making it penal for the captain of a 
ship to land in the colony any conditionally-pardoned cri- 
ininal, in short, any ticket-of leave man. The Act, he 
admits, is probably repugnant to British law, since any 
British subject permitted to be at large here may go to any 
other part of Her Majesty's dominions, but “the colonists 
are determined to uphold it.” 


We have a curious incident from the Mississippi army, illus- 
trating the fceling and attitude of the negroes. Captain 


| Dwight, one of four brothers serving in the Northern army, 


in riding from his own camp to that of his brother, General 
Dwight, found himself surrounded by a party of four Con- 
iederates. Being quite unarmed he declared himself their 
prisoner, but one of the captors suggesting that it would be 
better to shoot him down, he fell with a ball through his head. 
The body was recovered and taken to the youngest brother’s 
hotel at New Orleans. When Mr. Dwight entered the empty 
room where the corpse lay the next morning, he found the 
walls draped with muslin and the room filled with a profusion 
of Southern flowers, and was told that this hal been 
done by the negro women during the night. On receiving 
his thanks they asked him how they could do enough for 
soldiers who were dying in their cause; all they asked was 
that their sons and brothers might be allowed to fight by the 
side of the Northern soldiers. ‘They have proved again and 
again that they are their equals in courage, perhaps their 
superiors in discipline, and this, among many similar stories, 
proves that many of them are not inferior even in that delicacy 
and nobleness of sentiment which is supposed to be the mono- 
poly of culture. 


ar 


Yesterday week, too late for our last impression, Lord 
Russell presented to the House of Lords the petition from 106 
Oxford Fellows, Tutors, and Heads of Houses against requir- 
ing Masters of Arts to subscribe the Articles and the Thirty- 
sixth Canon. Out of the 106 subscribers, he said, 65 had 
obtained a first-class in classics, and 15 in mathematics, so 
that 80 out of the 106, or just above three-quarters, are first- 
class men. Of all the Oxford “fellows,’’ 71 signed the 
petition and 366 did not; but then 56 out of the 71 who did, 
or four-fifths, were first-class men; while of the 366 who 
did not, only 75, or one-fifth, were first-class men. 
Lord Derby, the Chancellor of the Oxford University, 
made a very weak and angry reply, in which he 


| strengthened his opponents’ position by saying that only 


two out of twenty-four heads of colleges,—exactly one 
twelfth, had signed the petition. So much the better for the 
The head of an Oxford college recently remarked, 


with success, but it was not a 
suitable thing for the University of Oxford. 


The House of Lords have compelled the Government to 
produce the charges which they had so unfairly insinu-. 
ated against the two Ionian judges, whom, contrary to almost 
all precedent, they removed from the Supreme Council of 
Justice, without specifying their accusations against them. 
We confess that, whether on the publication of the accusa- 
tions the Government seem to be justified or not in removing 


Sir G. Marcoran and Sir A. Xidian, we heartily rejoice that 


they are compelled to specify the charges which these gentle- 
men hitherto have vainly demanded. The debate gave 
rise to a curious little personal encounter between Lord 
Derby, whose temper seemed somewhat ruffled on the 
occasion, and Lord Russell. Lord Derby, whose Government: 
originally appointed Sir H. Storks, the present High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian islanders, wished to have the luxary 
of throwing the blame on the Government and exempting Sir 
If. Storks, and declared, rather unjustly, that nobody had 
Lord Russell cheered 
ironically, when Lord Derby turned round and said, somewhat 


| savagely, ‘‘I must observe to the noble Earl that it is not 


usual in this House to introduce a laugh as a reply; if the 


| noble Earl has any argument to use, let him do so presently, 
| but I must request that in this House he will treat me with 


the usual courtesy.”” It was rather like a schoolmaster’s 
rebuke, and Lord Russell, who was clearly in the right, that 
if blame does attach to any one the Lord High Commissioner 
must share it, replied, fairly enough, that he usually listens 
to the noble Earl’s speeches with quite as much courtesy as 
Lord Derby shows to his. Lord Derby has grown 
dictatorial since he lectured the Prince of Wales in such 
excellent Latin, and appears to imagine himself one of the 
‘ Heads of Houses ””—namely, the House of Lords. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE ROOT OF THE KENSINGTON JOB. 
EERS, and more especially political peers, and most espe- | 
cially political peers with an ecclesiastical turn of mind, 
should never ery in public. Worthy Lord Ebury has forgot- | 
ten that excellent rule, and the letter to the Times, in which | 
he rates the House of Commons and weeps over the wrongs | 
of West end flanewrs, will complete the disgust with which | 
the public have begun to regard the Kensington machinery 
for the propagation of Taste. The Ministry, with that singu- | 
lar inability to comprehend outside opinion which sometimes 
falls upon men, otherwise able, who have lived long in one 
circle, proposed an enormous grant, really for a bad building, 
but nominally for the promotion of science and art. The) 
House, tired of artistic projects for the production of ugliness, 
impatient of semi-servile festivities, and disgusted with the 
eternal prominence of Mr. Cole and Sir Wentworth Dilke, to 
the delight of all sensible men angrily quashed the scheme. | 
While it is still hailing sareasms, out steps Lord Ebury, with- 
out an umbrella, and begins a monody which might suggest | 
that of Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, only it is so much | 
more like the scolding of an old woman over her pilfered 
basket of apples. ‘ Where,” asks the wrathful but saddened | 
Baron, “where can those who were so forward in this| 
cause point to a single place where it would be possible to | 
hold a national fé/e worthy of the presence of Royalty, safe | 
from the eontingencies of our changeable climate,—where an | 
exposition of those endless forms of beauty included in our | 
fruit and flower shows, the contributions to which come from | 
every part of the country, could be held with any comfort to | 
the spectators,—where there could be such fairs as those | 
recently held in that great space for charities of national | 
importance ? Are the Guards to give their next ball 
in Westminster Abbey or St. Puul’s? Or where will these | 


is now used so incessantly by men without a tithe 
either of his ability or his moderation, was as successful as 
the Commission of 1862 has been the reverse. They made 


| money fast, and they used it shrewdly. Their profit on 


the Exhibition amounted to some 180,000/., and aided by 
Governmert with a grant of 175,000/. more, and compulsory 
powers of purchase, they laid hands on a tract of land which 
proved an excellent investment. So rapidly has its value 
risen that, after selling the site of the South Kensington 
Museum for 40,0007. below its value, and the building site 
for 140,000/. under the price obtainable for the fee simple— 
which the country, however, has not obtained—they are, by 
Mr. Lowe's confession, in possession of 300,000/. more, anda 
reversionary right to the Horticultural Gardens, worth, should 


| they ever be abandoned, at least as much again. There are 


twenty-two acres of them, saleable at least at 15,000/. an 
acre after all encumbrances are cleared off. Those figures 
imply an immense success, and it is simply ridiculous to 
abuse the Commission for a display of business faculty 
which, in an individual or a body owning estates, would 
be considered worthy of all commendation. Bishop Blom- 
field has been praised to the skies for management less 
supremely successful, and when Mr. Gladstone men- 
tioned that the Governors of Bartholomew's added fifteen 
per cent. annually to the value of their estates, country 
gentlemen listened with faces glistening with awe and envy. 
But the possession of this large sum has tempted the Com- 
mission to assume a position in which they have become as 
great a nuisance as if they had been an ancient charitable 
trust. The money cannot be divided, or applied to the 
National Debt, or left idle, or even—to the credit of the 
Commission be it spoken—eaten up in dinners. It must, un- 
less Parliament otherwise decide,—and that by Act, not reso- 
lution,—be applied to purposes connected with science and art ; 
and so the Commission, conscious of funds, and egged on by 
people who are most of them sincere alike in their wish to 


destructives find a suitable place for such an entertainment ?” | propagate Taste and to live by the new evangel they preach, 
That, then, is the notion of the coterie which Lord Ebury | have set themselves up as a kind of quasi-official department 
represents,—a national vote of half a million, made while | devoted to the furtherance of projects which are sometimes 
Lancashire starves, in order to secure an aristocratic Cremorne, | genuine plans, and sometimes only jobs. The Kensington 
—a plot of garden amidst which the Upper Ten Thousand may | Museum is of the former kind. It is an excellent collection, 
. wander without danger of contamination from people who can- | which may be made better, which has been lodged in a bad 

not pay thirty shillings for the privilege of seeing them, with a | but large and inexpensive building, and which is very fairly 
casino on one side, in which the richest men in the kingdom | attended by the people, whose trustees the Commissioners 
may dance without paying fur the beams which tremble under! are. If Museums are useful at all, as the experience of 


their weight. Suppose Parliament, on the same principle, buys | civilized men seems to prove, the abuse poured on that parti- 
The Horticultural Gardens, on 


the “ Grecian” for the professionals, and “ Highbury Barn’’| cular Museum is absurd. 

for all who pay the taxes Lord Ebury is so anxious to waste. | the other hand, are, we fear, of the latter and baser sort. 
It would be just as sensible and at least as justifiable as the| The garden is a wretched Sahara of a place, as bare as 
scheme over which the Kensington clique are weeping, and Kensal Green, too near the London smoke, and entirely use- 








which a Peer has been found to bewail. 

Lord Ebury’s letter is of itself a sufficient justification for 
Mr. Ayrton’s otherwise unwise motion. ‘That calm personage, 
who is regarded in the House very much as a little white | 
bull pup might be among mastiffs—the nobler beasts sniffing, | 
but withal just a little afraid—moved on Monday, with that | 
plebeian directness which in a country of “ influences” and 
**compromises,” and reticence generally, is so unspeakably 
embarrassing, that the Royal Commission of 1851 should 
come toanend. The House listened to his sarcastic diatribe 
with a visibly keen enjoyment, and a sense that at last they 
were hearing the truth; cheered his strongest paragraphs, and 
then very properly voted him down by 165 to 42. For, in- 
deed, his proposal in its technical form was not without a 
trace of that “‘ simplicity” which Democrats admire, but only 
Jacobins believe to be just. Parliament may lawfully do any- 
thing, but the House of Commons is not yet authorized to dis- 
solve a corporate body by resolution, or employ funds not raised 
by taxation without the formality of an Act, or the consent of 
the other branch of the Legislature. There are corporations in 
existence quite as obnoxious as the Royal Commission, but 
Parliament does not terminate or remodel even the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission without a full inquiry. A political guillo- | 
tine is as foreign to our manners as to our instincts, and Mr. | 
Ayrton must in his heart have felt surprised that even forty- 
two should have followed him into the lobby. Though his 
proposal, however, was impossible, his speech had the effect | 





| less to the people, whose rights have been acknowledged in 


the gratis admission to the Museum. The money came partly 
from sixpences, partly from a Parliamentary grant, and both 
considerations ought to have prevented the greed and exclu- 
sivencss from which the managers cannot be exonerated. They 
talk a great deal of the Prince, but it certainly was no idea of 
his to shut the people out of a national place of recreation, 
nor would he have permitted an entrance-fee half as high 
again as the charge for an opera stall to a ceremonial 
in his own honour. The managers, doubtless, sneer at Lord 
Shaftesbury, who on Wednesday did their true work by 
distributing, amidst a scene absolutely touching, prizes to the 
poor for the best flowers grown in garret windows. This, 
however, may be remedied, but not so the incessant attempts 
which the Commission are compelled by their position to make 
upon the national purse. They want, of course, like all living 
bodies, to have a raison d'élre—to do something, and work 
being, as they think, scarce, they are very apt to do mischief. 
Moreover, assuming from their history and social position 
the rank of a department, they have none of the responsi- 
bilitics of one, and their ideas, therefore, are apt to be as 
large as those of a Government, yet unrestrained by the 
responsibility of finding funds. They think in hundreds of 
thousands, and Parliament must always be asked to help to 


| realize the thought. ‘That would be all very well were they 


a department, for even Mr. Cowper can now and then be 
coerced into forgetting the interests of that exceptional gold 


always produced when an audience feels that the true source | mine of his which he calls ‘‘ unexpended balances,” but 


of their grievance has been remorselessly laid bare. 


| they are not a department, and their effort to exercise the 


The origin of the Kensington job, of the Horticultural | power of one always degenerates into an intrigue. They are 
Gardens, of recent fétes, of the plan for a West-ead Cre-| prominent men, and command votes; they are courtiers, 


morne, 
be ‘“‘developed according to the assistance received from 
the public,” is the Commission of 1851. 


and of the much larger ideas which are to and can use and misuse the name of a Prince who, had he 
| . . 
That body, and can put out prospectuses under more dignified forms very 


lived, would have kept them in order; they are ready writers, 


having the assistance of the Prince Consort, whoze name | adroitly indeed. The consequences are—first, a permanent 
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inclination to drive the nation into art expenditure faster than | and Prussia in the division of the spoils. 


it is willing to go; and, secondly, a deep irritation among 
politicians, who see that they are being perpetually “let 
in” for some plan or other by a body which is and is not 
Parliamentary, and which they, therefore, suspect, like all 
other bodies in that position, of a tendency to intrigue. The 
result is that in fifteen years of existence they have sickened 


the nation of the very words “art and science,” till they | 


have brought about a dangerous revulsion, and the House of 
Commons, in its disgust of frippery, is half inclined to pro- 
hibit ornament. From the nature of the case the Commission 
must continue in the same course, and though Mr. Ayrton’s 
resolution was unjust, we believe with him that the best 
service the Commissioners could do to their great cause would 
be to commit in the most decorous manner an act of corporate 
suicide. 


EUROPE AND POLAND IN 1815 AND 1863. 
HE very remarkable record of secret negotiations concern- 
ing Poland in 1814 and 1815 just presented to Puarlia- 





After reciting the 
recent gains of Russia in Finland, in Bessarabia, and on the 
Persian frontier, Lord Castlereagh adds, “If 1 now find my- 
self compelled in this, the fourth instance of Russian aggran- 
dizement within a few years, by a sense of public duty to 
Europe, and especially to your Imperial Majesty, to press 
for a modification, not jor an abandonment, of your 
Imperial Muajesty’s pretension to extend your Empire 
further to the westward, I persuade myself that I may do 
so without being considered by your Imperial Majesty as in- 
fluenced by any other sentiments than those which it becomes 
me to entertain as Minister of an allied State.” And, aguin, 
he adds in the same letter, that a redivision of Poland perfect}y 
satisfactory to England may be agreed upon, ‘ leaving your 
Imperial Majesty in possession of the greater part of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, whilst your allies will obtain that species 


, of frontier which no independent power can forego either with 


| dignity or safety.” And when, owing to the sagacious apathy 
,of Prussia and the nervous apprehensions of Austria, the 


designs of the English 


ment, reveals a very curious resemblance and a still more | ; } t 
| Russia’s, by making the Poles of Austria and the Poles of 


remarkable change, in the view taken of the Polish question 
by the Powers principally interested, since the end of the great 


| Prussia more content than the Poles of Russia. 


war. On the one hand, it shows us Russia and Prussia almost | 


as much in concert on the matter as they now are, and not, 


perhaps, for very different reasons; while Austria and England | 
were, then as now, anxious, though unable to run any risk for | 


that purpose, to see the re-establishment of a really indepen- 
dent kingdom of Poland. On the other hand, the motives of 
fear and hope principally governing the situation are almost 


entirely different ; and, as a natural consequence, the policy of | 
the Poles themselves is in curious antithesis to the policy of | 


the Polish patriots at the present moment. Then, Russia was 
completely in the ascendant, and as she herself was fully 
conscious of this, as she kept a large army under Bennig- 


sen on the Elbe, and was always referring, us we find from | 


Lord Castlereagh’s notes, to her perfect resdiness for war, and 


‘gf ‘ - | 
to the sacrifices due to a Sovereign who had so many troops | 
‘‘ready for service,” all the efforts of the other Powers, even | 


of Prussia, were founded on a wish to keep this mighty 


Lord Castlereagh says, 
That was the sole key to the situation in 1815. England 
cared for a really independent Poland (which, how- 


ever, she regarded only as a dream) because it would have | 


been the best restraint to Russia, and the best bulwark 
for Germany. That being obviously, to Lord Castlereagh’s 
eye, impossible, the next best thing was to get the 
secret treaty of Reichenbach (27th June, 


Minister fail, all he thinks of 
is to paralyze the Duchy as a military instrument of 


His great 
fear is that the Poles may “rally round the Emperor of 
Russia’s standard for the renovation of their kingdom,”— 
that ‘‘new hopes and animation” will be given “to that 
light and restless people ;”—and this, he thinks, can only be 
avoided by Prussia and Austria “ adopting a Polish system of 
administration’? in their Polish provinces “ as a defence 
against the inroads of the Russian policy.” In a word, 
Poland is utterly uninteresting to Lord Castlereagh, except so 
far as it may increase, or be made to cripple, the wmili- 
tary force of Russia. If he sighs vainly for a really 
independent Polish kingdom, it is purely because he thinks 
it the best barrier against Russia. That being impossible, 
he schemes only for the partition which will give the best 
frontier to Germany and the lest resources to Russia. 

But the Prussian Minister, Prince Hardenberg, saw a great 
dcal further into the matter than even Lord Castlereagh, able 
as he was. In a confidential memorandum communicated to 


Empire in check, and to prevent it from penetrating, as Lord Castlereagh on the 2Ist of November, 1814, Prince 


‘into the heart of Germany.” | 


Hardenberg writes:—‘‘ The more I reflect, the more I feel 
that on our side we should do well to yield on the political 
question, because I see in this course much more of profit 
than of danger to the repose of Europe in general, and to 
the neighbours of Russia in particular. I see the strength 


' and power of the latter rather weakened than added to by this 


| 


1813), and the | 


treaty of Toplitz (9th Sept., 1813), for the partition of the | 


Duchy of Warsaw into three parts, one for Russia, one for 
Prussia, and one for Austria, fairly carried out; so that there 
might be no danger of letting all the military power of 
Poland fall into the hands of Russia. Accordingly, this was the 
practical object of Lord Castlereagh’s diplomatic efforts, which 
he never professes to disguise. The ideal he sighs after isa 
great and substantially independent Poland; but the danger he 


new kingdom of Poland, under the sceptre of the same sovereign. 
The Poles will enjoy privileges which do not belong to the Rus- 
sians. Soon the spirit of either nation will be altogether oppo- 
site ; the jealousies will hinder unity ; embarrassments of every 


| kind will arise, and an Emperor of Russia and Poland at 


really fears is a Poland united in herself, but really loyal to | ry } ‘ ° 
|A wise and paternal administration will readily remove all 


the Czar as her constitutional King, and, therefore, adding 
indefinitely to the military force of Russia, and throwing | 
an advanced Russian corps right into the heart of Germany. 
It is against this terrible vision that he schemes, and prays, 
and protests. He will sacrifice anything to get Prussia and , 
Austria to unite heartily with him in demanding the triple 
partition of the Duchy of Warsaw. He seeks to compose their | 
differences about Saxony, to smooth over all the jealousies 
between them in order to compass this, and when he fails | 
(owing chicfly to the quick, self-interested eye of the Prussian 
Minister, Prince Hardenberg), his sole idca is so to stimulate 
the national Polish feeling in Galicia and in the Polish pro- 
vinces of Prussia, as to excite the jealousy of patriotic emulation 
in the neighbouring Polish provinces of Russia, and so render | 
ag an ineffective military instrument in the hands of the | 

zar. 


once will be less an object of dread than a Sovercign over 
the Russian empire who should unite to it the greater part 
of that country his claim to which is not disputed, in the 
form of a province. I have no fvar lest the subjects of 
Austria and Prussia, formerly Poles, incessantly wishing and 
striving to join their countrymen, should create disturbances. 


apprehensions of this nature. In a word, the deepest 
conviction has been formed in my mind that in endeavouring 
to hinder the Emperor from re-establishing a kingdom 
of Poland under his sceptre, we are working against our 


| own interest.” And for these reasons Prussia,—wisely enough 
8 


in a selfish sense,—entirely foiled Lord Cuastlereagh’s purpose 
to bring a strong pressure to bear on Russia for the purpose of 
amore equal division of the Duchy of Warsaw. Austria’s 


part in the transaction was less one of policy than of languid 


compromise. ‘In descending from his war language,” says 
Lord Castlereagh, ‘‘ Prince Metternich appeared to me to fall 
into the other extreme, and to think only of compromise.”’ 
He offered, indeed, to give up Galicia if Russia would con- 
sent to the constitution of a really independent Poland; but, 


In short, Lord Castlereagh’s one idea in these negotia- | like Prussia, he is not very anxious about this apparent in- 


tions is to limit the military force of Russia; and his sole fear crease to the Russian power, and cares more about the Aus- 
is that the assumption of the crown of Poland by the Emperor | trian acquisitions in Iilyria and Italy than about Poland. 


of Russia, and the apparent favour with which he was treat- | 


But it is in the views of the Poles that the greatest change 


ing the national ideas of Poland, would gain him a new and | has taken place. Seeing that none of the Powers had any 
very powerful military organization, full of gratitude and serious idea of constituting an independent Poland, and that 
loyalty, which it would be in his power to employ against | the choice for them was between a final dissection, and a 


a divided Germany. 


In the private letter accompanying the | union under Russia, they vigorously supported the Russian 


able British memorandum of October 14th, 1814, Lord Castle- | project. Lord Castlereagh tells us that the bitter Russian 
reagh most anxiously guards against the idea that he practi- | reply to his first memorandum was not written either under 
cally objects even to considerable Russian acquisitions from | the inspiration of the Emperor, or at the wish of Count 
the Duchy of Warsaw. All he asks for is fair play to Austria | Nesselrode, but by the Polish adviser of the Emperor, Prince 
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Czartorisky. ‘‘The sentiments of the Emperor's own mind,” make up ils mind. But considering that the constitution of 
he says, ‘certainly neither led him to feel any umbrage at the Commission was generally regarded as exceedingly 
my communication, nor to think of giving an answer to it hostile to the Irish method, and prejudiced in favour of the late 
till his Polish advisers pressed it upon him, probably with a Sir Joshua Jebb’s, considering that on all other points at issue 
view of pledging his Imperial Majesty more deeply to between the two methods the recommendations of the Com- 
their schemes.’’ It was, for them, the last chance of aunited missioners are decisively for the Irish, and further, that on 
Poland. But even before the end of the negotiation they questions not at issue between the two their recommendations 
began to tremble for their schemes. In February, 1815, the (except only as regards transportation) are just of the kind 
Duke of Wellington gives an account of a curiousinterview with which have long been demanded by the friends of the Irish 
Prince Radzivil, in which, after reading to him the promises | system and by Sir Walter Crofton himself, in order to give 
made by the Emperor as to a union between Warsawand Russian a more effective operation to its provisions, we may hold 
Poland, Prince Radzivil said “‘ he was apprehensive that his that the report finally settles the controversy between the 
Majesty would be under the necessity of departing from his two, and that if its recommendations are earnestly carried 
promises, to please his Russian subjects, and that, even if the into effect, as we trust they may be, there will be no manner 
system should be completely carried into execution in the of doubt some ten years hence which of the two has 
Duchy of Warsaw, it would not be extended to the Polish | triumphed. In one word, this excellent report, with which we 
provinces which had been under the dominion of Russia are at issue on one point only—its recommendation to expand 
before the war.” Under these circumstances, Prince Radzivil | and extend the Western Australian transportation system—is 
expressed a wish that the question should be taken up a decisive judgment by a somewhat hostile tribunal in favour of 
again in the conference of the Five Powers, and that the Duke all the great improvements in principle we have so frequently 
of Wellington should propose that the Emperor should govern | advocated, —all of which have long been either urgently recom- 
all his Polish subjects as King of Poland. The Duke deciined | mended by the reformers who first supported the new ex- 
to re-open the subject. ‘I could not discover,” he shrewdly | periment in Ireland, as essential to its development, or, where 
remarks, ‘‘ whether Prince Radzivil had or had not been sent | possible in the present state of the law, actually adopted into 
by the Emperor,” but “ I conclude that these communications | its administrative method. 
are quite unauthorized, and are made by the Poles with a! The principles most severely contested between the reformers 
view to bring the Emperor's sincerity to a test by our means,” | and the military martinets of the old school are three :— 
—which the Duke did not choose to do. First, the introduction of strongly marked distinctions and 
The situation now is curionsly similar, and yet curiously | gradations into the prison life itself, from a severely penal 
changed. We still have Austria rather indifferent, but | period at the bottom to one of comparative respectability at 
willing to promote an independent Poland; Prussia entering the top, which shall make the prisoners feei that, even 
with selfish instinct into the views of Russia, and Russia | during their term of imprisonment proper, they possess the 
anxious for her own aggrandizement. But, on the other hand, | power of winning their way into a better class out of a worse ; 
England no longer fears the great ascendancy of Russia, and secondly, that the prisoners should know that their own con- 
enters into the question only to put an end to the calamity duct in prison can very materially shorten the term of their 
of a chronic revolution; and the Poles themselves are as eager | sentence,—nay, that they should be able even to calculate 
for the final disavowal of all recognition to the Russian con- | directly the effect of every day’s efforts upon the term of their 
stitutional dynasty in Poland, as they were then eager to ob- | confinement; lastly, that they should, when they have earned 
tain European consent to it. Prince Hardenberg’s cynical , their liberation before the final term of their sentence, be made 
view is entirely substantiated. Poland as a kingdom has | to feel distinetly, by the help of a stringent plan of supervision, 
been far more paralyzing to Russia than Polish provinces, | tuat even then their liberation is provisional and not absolute, 
Galicia has been almost loyal to Austria; West Prussia and | so that they may have the warning power of a suspended sen- 
Posen are only disaffected to Prussia ; but the Warsaw king- | tence to protect them against the temptation to return to crime 
dom isa thorn in Russia’s side which neither Prussia nor | at the very moment at which that temptation is most urgent. 
Austria much care to extract. The Poles are half looking to | Now, on all these questions the Commissioners go very de- 
Austria for help, and, hoping for Galicia as the germ of an | cisively with the Irish system. They recommend for Eng- 
independent Poland; and they only ask France and England | land the severer treatment during the preliminary stage of 
to tear up the treaty of Vienna so far as regards Poland that | solitary confinement which is adopted in Ireland ; they recom- 
they may be justified in throwing off the yoke which they | mend emphatically for England the more distinct and com- 
were once deluded enough to court. plete classification of the convicts in Ireland into groups, 
We wish our statesmen had audacity and penetration | according to the prison character they have earned; they 
enough to comply with this request. The history of the last | recommend earnestly for England the adoption of the prin- 
fifty years, especially in Poland and Austria, abundantly | ciple observed in Ireland, of granting the tickets of 
shows that a nationality such as that of Poland or Hungary is | leave only as a prize for great industry and good conduct, 
one of the strongest forces with which politicians deal, and, | instead of making it, as the English system avowedly 
more than this, that there is no wise alternative between | does, the rule at a certain period of the sentence for all 
absolute incorporation and substantial independence. Prince | prisoners except the exceptionally bad ones; they recom- 
Hardenberg was right that no attempt can be mete fatal to | mend most strongly of all for England the supervision, either 
peace or power than a via media between these twq methods. | by special officers or by the police, of convicts released on 
Galicia and Prussian Poland are no sources of strength to | licence and the strict enforcement of the conditions of the 
Austria and Prussia, but they have been nothing like the | licence, against which the advocates of the English system so 
actively weakening sores which the kingdom of Warsaw has | eagerly contend. And, finally, they recommend for the 
been to Russia. If we renew the old arrangement, as | United Kingdom the legislative adoption of two principles 
England professes to wish, it can only be wisely done in the | still essential for the successful working of the Irish system, 
eynical spirit which animated Prince Hardenberg in 1815. and constantly demanded by the advocates of that system, as 
the sine qué non of its complete success,—longer sentences of 
THE COMMISSIONERS ON PENAL SERVITUDE. __ penalservitude, indeed none shorter than seven years, —and pro- 
HE Times of Thursday, July 2nd, astonished and alarmed portionally heavier sentences on twice, or more than twice con- 
all who had any familiarity with the methods adopted victed offenders. The Commissioners argue with great force 
in the treatment of convicts in England and Ireland by a and earnestness against the suggestion that all sentences 
vehement diatribe against the Irish system, curiously inter- should be absolutely worked out without any variable 
laced with a few scraps from the forthcoming report of the Com- | T* duction of their length which it is in the power of the 
missioners, thus conveying the impression that the Cemmission prisoners to gain by good conduct. That, they say, takes 
was bitterly hostile to the Irish system as a wholé, and had | away the only powerful motive for reform, and makes the 
in only one instance adopted a minute detail from it into the prisoner sullen and apathetic. But if, instead of short and 
list of their recommendations. The report, however, which is absolute periods of imprisonment, much longer sentences, 
now before us, is entirely favourable to the principles of that capable of a very considerable reduction by the prisoncr’s own 
system. On one point, indeed, which is one of the distinctive ; exertions, were the rule, the sentence would both be much 
features of the Irish system, the Commissioners were equally more deterrent and infinitely more useful as a reforma- 
divided, and have, therefore, made no recommendations at | tory instrument. The Commissioners rely on a thorough 
all,—we mean the introduction of the prisons called Inter- | supervision of the discharged convict during a sufficiently 
mediate, where the political criminal, after passing through long remanet of his sentence as one of the most important 
a long period of severer penalty, regains a portion of his free- | modes of improving the present system. Though a majority 
dom before he is permitted to regain it altogether. On this | has not agreed to recommend the “Intermediate prisons” of 





critical feature of the Irish system the Commission could not | Ireland, they have, in fact, adopted all the principles which 
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are involved in them—the gradual diminution of the penal 
clement in the sertence, the careful classification of criminals, 
the early appeal to the hope of liberty, the strict enforcement of 
the legal conditions of that liberty—in short, the gradual 
enlargement of the criminal’s privileges under careful restraint. 
And by protesting against the short sentences, they have 
advised the removal of the one permanent stumbling-block in 
the gradual method, which emphatically requires time in all 
its stages. If this be not a decisive verdict for the Irish 
system, we do not understand what would constitute such a 
verdict. 

The one defect, as it appears to us, in the report, is the 
anxiety shown to extend to the utmost the facilities afforded 
by Western Australia for transportation,—and this even with- 
out any limitation of the principle to the better class of 
convicts. The Commissioners, it is true, wish to exclude one 
class of convicts altogether—those convicted of unnatural 
crimes—from transportation, and to send none but those fit 
for strong physical labour; but they do not wish to make it a 
reward for those more or less jitted to return to society under 
new conditions, but as far as possible the destiny of all convicts 
not precluded by either of the disqualifications mentioned above, 
for whom there may be room. Nay, they go further, and 
expressly advise ‘that the rule of sending out free emigrants 
in due proportion to the convicts, at the cost of the mother 
country, should also be adhered to, and in the selection of these 
emigrants attention should continue to be paid to correcting, 
as far as possible, the great disparity of the sexes which 
would otherwise be occasioned by sending out male con- 
victs also.” Now, iet us consider for a moment what this 
involves. The cost of supporting the convict in Western 
Australia is certainly not less than the cost of support- | 
ing him here, probably greater. The cost of warders and 
other officers there, ought to be very much greater, and 
the Commissioners expressly recommend that the officers 
in Western Australia should be more highly paid than they 
are—more in proportion to the far higher scale of wages ob- 
taining there. Finally, we are to send out a population to 
*‘abserb”’ the criminal population “at the cost of the mother 
country,” which is a new, vast, and indefinite expense,—and 
all this when the “ absorbents” really exist in much larger | 
force at home, if only the security for distributing the dis- | 
charged convicts over the face of the country could be effi- 
cient. If we add, that Western Australia, like all our other | 
colonies, will, so soon as it attains a little higher level in the | 
stage of civilization, inevitably refuse to admit this outfall | 
of our moral sewage within her limits, there is no further | 
need of argument to prove that the administrators of penal 
justice would do well to look at transportation as a 
very temporary and exceptional resource, which, so far from 
trying to lean on it more and more, we ought to regard as! 
nearly exhausted, and to limit to those criminals who are held 
really likely to change their life, and use the opportunity 
afforded them for earning a new name and reputation. ‘To 
urge the extension of a system which is indefinitely more 
costly—which can be in any degree lasting only if the 
criminals we send out are really reformed, and which—this is 
the worst of it—diverts our attention from the true stress of 
the problem—the best mode of dealing for ourselves with our 
own criminals, seems to us to be a fatal mistake. It is, how- 
ever, the only one which to our minds the Commissioners 
have made. In all their other recommendations we warmly 
concur, and regard them as the triumphant vindication of the | 
Irish experiment, and the best testimony we could possibly 
have to the principles steadily advocated in the pages of this 
journal. 








THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

HE new proprietors of the North Pole seem to entertain 

the Asiatic idea that bigness is the equivalent of grandeur. 
When an ancient Rabbi wanted to raise the Hebrew conception 
of Og, he declared that Moses, who was ten cubits high, taking 
an axe ten cubits long, leaped ten cubits into the air, and 
struck at the King of Bashan’s ankle-joint. When a Hindoo 
rhapsodist wishes to send through a crowd a thrill of awe 
and reverence, he tells how Brahma wielded a spade millions 
of miles long, and struck it into the earth to millions of 
times its length. The new directors of the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company are trying a precisely similar plan, dazzling the 
world which speculates with dimensions expressed in millions, 
the breadth of their territory, the extent of their mines, the 
vastness of the operations in which they are about to engage. 
Their territory covers hundreds of millions of acres,—as does 
the Sahara—they will introduce thousands of colonists; their 
cash balance is already counted in hundreds of thousands; | 


they are engaged in a contract in which they are to receive 
us a gift a mullion of acres. All their statements are in 
round numbers, and as far as the commercial transaction is 
concerned, we have no particular wish to contravene them. 
English investors run little risk, for they are seldom attracted 
by the mere bigness of anything, are, indeed, very apt to con- 
found size and unmanageability, to doubt whether a white 
elephant be so profitable a possession. The old Company, by 
preserving foxes, Indians, and beavers, paid an excellent divi- 
dend on 500,000/., and the new one may earn a more moderate 
one even on four times that sum. Five-sixths of their terri- 
tory is worth rather less than nothing per province, but even 
a remnant out of 1,400,000 square miles may be a magnificent 
property. Why people should be expected to settle in such a 
region, when Ohio, and Melbourne, and Otago are all open to 
their enterprise may be hard to imagine, but mankind have 
every taste, and it does not take many inhabitants in a country 
to pay a dividend on two millions. There is not acrop in the 
country, not even ice, which is far the most extensive, that 
will bear the expense of carriage; but then settlers may have 
means of their own, and choose the territory because there are 
bears to hunt. Grouse moors do not grow much, but they 
bear arent. The mines are useless unless they are of precious 
metal, because the produce will cost its value in portage; but 
tien gold may possibly be found. ‘The certainties of which 
speculators talk do not exist, for the old revenue was paid by 
the beavers, and beavers and free colonization cannot exist 
together; but there is a fair chance of investors scraping 
together from different channels a reasonable dividend. Of 
course, if the company, in addition to all their functions, turn 
contractors, and make agreements for vast preemptions iu settled 
districts, and build telegraphs, and enjoy concessions from 
Canada, and British Columbia, and Vancouver’s Island, they 
may in the end reap a very large profit indeed, large enough 
to bear the losses they will assuredly incur if they set them- 
selves to carry out the grand project of an interoceanic rail- 
way. All that, however, is the shareholders’ affair, and so 
long as the Company only state the truth, and keep their 
books in order, and obey their own bylaws, the public has 
nothing to do with them except wish success to an enterprise 
which will extend the area of civilization. 

But there is one point on which the directors, so magnifi- 
cently frank on all others, are very carefully silent, and that 
is their political position within their territory. Are they 
simply owners, like, for example, the Duke of Sutherland in 
the shire of that name, or do they also, like the old East India 
Company, exercise sovereign power? The Commission who 
in 1857 reported upon their territory declined to answer that 
question, and few have ever been able to see, much less 


| to study, the charters of which Mr. Ellice used so proudly to 


speak. But it is absolutely certain that the old Company, 
with rights or without them, claimed and exercised sovereign 
though independent power. They tried and hung their 
subjects by courts which they framed, under rules which they 


‘made, through agents whom they appointed, and one of the 


best of whom was eulogized by Mr. Ellice as an individual 
who ‘* had never seen a town,” and was, therefore, free from 
town vices. Witness after witness testified to the exercise of 
judicial power extending to life and death; and Mr. Ellice 
himself admitted that, under the charter, the territory was 
* self-goveraed,”’ which is his euphemism for irresponsibly 
governed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, é.¢., as he defined 
it, by “four or five gentlemen round a table.”” We quote his 


/exact words:—‘ And the country has been governed, so far 


as the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories are concerned, under 
those rights; there has never been any other authority for the 
government of the country or for the administration of justice; 
it being always understood that the Crown took the power, if 
it should see right, in the act enabling it to grant the licence, 
to constitute an independent magisterial power, which it has 
neyer exercised. If you are to look to the nice rules which 
we think essential in the courts of justice in England, it is 
very difficult to satisfy gentlemen that there is any adminis- 
tration of justice, when it must be necessarily of so rude a 
description as that exercised under the powers of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company; but in all these societies, wherever they 
have existed, (and I have known a great many of them), I 
believe that the administration of government and of justice 
has been conducted in such a manner as to satisfy the inha- 
bitants generally, and to satisfy the Government at home also, 
that no act of gross injustice or exceptional mal-administra- 
tion has taken place. You have as good an administration 
of justice and government as under the circumstances you 
can obtain.”” Moreover, the company claims the right of taxa- 
tion. ‘ There is,” says Sir G. Simpson, “an import duty of 
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‘ is these powers which, as we contend, render the sanction of 


‘ in politics, which are concerned with people. As well might 
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4 per cent. chargeable upon all goods imported into the settle- attempt to withdraw him from their scrutiny as the wild 
ment of Red River.” A governing power which can preven beasts at the Zoological Gardens would justly be if anybody 
residence, which can hang without appeal, and which can levy pulled away a bone they were about to gnaw. Had it not 
taxes, is, if words have any meaning, a political power. It been for this injudicious attempt to eseape the inevitable 
is true the Attorney-General (Sir R. Bethell) thought that the doom, we doubt whether Lord Vernon’s case would have 
charters did not cover the powers exercised; but there is , attracted especial notice. In itself the story is not an un- 
the evidence of the precedents, testified to not by the ene- common one. According to the Italian proverb— 
iS qemneeign in the Gi he sonpeie of Grea “e Faiee et 

s1- rereign, as, sC @ ec a ‘Ss P Si } 7 *. ° ” 
date, it was doubtless intended to be, and the only E un Giavele incernate; 
remedy against its acts is by a long litigation before 
the Privy Council sitting five thousand miles away. It is 
these powers, as well as the ownership of the soil and 
the exclusive traffic which the Company has conveyed, and it 


and without going to this length, there can be little question 
that the English noblemen who took up their abode a quarter 
of a century ago in the small capitals of Italy did not present 
an edifying spectacle to the natives of the country. Floren- 
tine society in the year of grace 1842 was not renowned for 
' strict morality, and Lord Vernon, during his residence at that 


Without it they cannot be delegated, and the colonists who | period in the pleasant gardened capital, seems, after the 
should resist by force officers appointed by the Company, | fashion of his countrymen, to have done at Florence as the 
would not be engaged in an insurrection. The quibble that | Florentines do. At any rate, while there he formed an 
the Company has not been changed, that its shares only have | acquaintance with a young girl of French name, and appa- 
been sold, is a quibble merely, good cnough, perhaps, in com- | rently of somewhat doubtful position. The young lady’s age 
merce, which deals with things, but of no import whatever | did not much exceed fourteen, but then, both morally and: 
‘physically, a girl of fourteen in Italy is as much a woman as 
a politician allege that the British Cabinet was unchanged one of seventeen or eighteen in England. ‘This acquaintance- 
because, though a new personage occupied every office, the | —Lord Vernon being then a married man, but not living with 
powers of those officers remained intact. | his wife—ripened into a closer connection. On what terms 
The truth is, we believe, that the Colonial Office is at the | the girl or her friends were induced to accede to the proposals 
bottom of the affair. It was absolutely necessary that the | of the English ‘‘ Milord”’ we cannot tell, but the result was 
country should be thrown open, and that communication should | that for some half-dozen years Mademoiselle Lavrignal lived 
be established between Canada and the settlements on the At- |—to use a French phrase, “ maritalement”"—with Lord 
lantic. To have suspended all sovereign rights and terminated | Vernon, and bore him four children, ull happily daughters. 
the charter, would have involved an application to Parliament | Then, for some cause or other, the connection terminated. 
for a grant in compensation, and, perhaps, some annual outlay | One party, or the other, or both, grew weary of the tie, and 
for the establishment of a new colony. The Duke of New- | the separation took place, seemingly with as little ill-blood as. 
castle, to avoid those nuisances, has tempted a new company is possible in such separations. Lord Vernon, to do him 
into the field by concessions, and seeks to civilize this vast | justice, appears to have acted handsomely as far as money 
region through an agency independent alike of Parliament | went. A very liberal settlement was made on his former 
and the taxpayers. He may be right in his end, but the mistress, on condition of her educating the children, and the- 
means require defence. It is not even yet quite certain that | lady herself does not seem to have been dissatisfied with the 
a company partially unshackled by English rules may not be | pecuniary part of the arrangement. Unfortunately, she- 
the very best machine to foster the growth of a young colony | married, not long after the termination of her connection with 
on au unpropitious soil. The colonists, it is true, neverthink | Lord Vernon, a certain Count della Seta. The marriage was. 
so, declaring that such companies are ruled by the spirit of | an imprudent one, and turned out unhappily. There were 
trade much more than by imperial considerations, and Parlia- | dissensions between the mother and her children, in which 
ment did not think so when it subjected the East India Com- | the children were in the right, and finally the three daughters. 
pany to the authority of a Board of Control. Still, the Duke of |—one of the four having died—ran away from their home, 
Newcastle may be able to prove that the colonists and Parlia- | and, directly or indirectly, placed themselves under the pro- 
ment are equally wrong, and that a power of control still re- tection of their father. Of course, a quarrel ensued between. 
mains in his hands sufficient to furnish the new colonists with | the two parents, and at last Lord Vernon stopped the allow- 
some channel of appeal to the Crown, some authority over whom | ance he had agreed to make to the Countess della Scta. His. 
Parliament may exercise a supervision, however perfunctory plea for so doing was that the Countess had failed to 
or imperfect. But then he should produce those proofs, and | fulfil her part of the contract with regard to the education of 
obtain the sanction of Parliament, not revolutionize the the children; whether the plea was morally right or wrong. 
affairs and position of a great colony by a purely executive | we cannot, of course, say. We know that the step was an 
agreement. Suppose the new colonists should quarrel with extremely imprudent one. The Countess applied to the 
the Americans, is the Governor whom the Cabinet does not | Court of Chancery to have her agreement enforced at law. 
appoint, and Parliament cannot censure, to be responsible or | That she would take such a step if driven to the wall might 
not? Ifnot, who is? or is this country to be called on for | have been foreseen, and if she did so it was almost impossible 
troops, and, perhaps, involved in a war by an official exer- | to suppose the whole case would not be made public. 
cising political authority, yet not as much in the service of| Unfortunately, there has been a tendency of late on the 
the Crown as the officials of the East India Company were ? | part of the Court of Chancery, and especially of Vice-Chan- 
This practice of evading the just authority of Parliament is cellor Stuart, to give unwonted facilities for hearing cases in 
becoming a little too frequent. Lord Palmerston permits private. On this tendency Lord Vernon or his advisers ap- 
Queen’s officers to organize an administration for China with- | pear to have relied confidently. The application of the 
out losing rank or promotion, and then says that the Govern- | Countess was made before the Vice-Chancellor in question, 
ment has nothing to do with the Emperor of China’s servants, and the defendant’s counsel at once demanded to have the 
and the Duke of Newcastle resettles the government, the | case heard with closed doors. As, however, the counsel for 
status, and the character of a territory of imperial size, across | the applicant protested against this proposal, Sir John Stuart 
which the great route of the world must one day run, with- | hesitated to accede to the request. Thereupon the coun 
out either explaining his acts or asking previous sanction. | sel for the daughters supported the demand for privacy,. 
An empire is founded under pretence of letting English-|on the ground that any public investigation would 
men do as they like, and a colony sold under the pretext that | be injurious to the prospects of his injured clients. Now,. 
it is a private estate. these children were avowedly siding with their father against 
xn their mother, and, therefore, an application in their behalf 
THE VERNON CASE. was made virtually in behalf of Lord Vernon. In spite of 
r this country privacy is almost impossible. Somehow or | this obvious reflection, Vice-Chancellor Stuart at once yielded 
other everything gets divulged, and people who either! to these representations, and, in defiance of the opposing 
want to do good or do evil in private must go to some land | counsel’s protest, ordered the case to be heard in private. 
where the institution of a reporter is still unknown. Persons | The whole story, like every tale of illegitimate unions, is » 
who are content to live in England must make up their minds | melancholy and unpleasant one, and there is nothing in it 
to the inevitable, and, therefore, we do not think Lord Ver- | apparently to distinguish it from a hundred others which are 
non has much cause of complaint if his arrangements for | yearly before the world. There were no circumstances connected 
avoiding publicity have not met with success. Any man | with it of cruelty or exceptional licence. The sole questiom 
who goes to law in England, or even is forced into law, be- | which the Court had to decide on was whether a legal docu- 
comes common property, and the public is as indignant at any | ment was valid. It is not even clear whether any short- 


Parliament necessary before the conveyance can be effectual. 
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| mation of the Stockton and Hartlepool Railway Company 
education would have invalidated the authority of the agree- | (which was also lessee of the Clarence Railway), and of the 
ment, and, if not, there was no necessity to enter on the Hartlepool West Harbour and Dock Company. Of both these 
consideration of the relations between the Mademoiselles | Companies Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson was the solicitor. He 
Lavrignal and their mother. The only remarkable feature was also a director of the Railway, and chairman of the Har- 
about the case was the high rank of the defendant. ‘He was, in fact,” say his solicitors, ‘ the 
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comings on the Countess’s part with regard to her children’s 





This | bour Company. 
circumstance in itself should have indisposed the learned | primum mobile of both Companies,” and it was, therefore, natural 
judge to make any exception to the ordinary rules, instead of that he should become the chairman of the amalgamated 
inducing him, as it appears to have done, to accede to an result ata salary, as we understand the matter, of 2,000/. per 
unusual and questionable application. jannum. — Now, we at once state that we decline to express 

For it is by no means clear that Vice-Chancellor Stuart has | any opinion on the personal dispute now pending between the 
not exceeded his powers in granting this request. In cases of | existing directors and Mr. Jackson. So far as we can see, 
a disgusting character judges have a power of excluding they do, as Mr. Jackson contends, resolve themselves into mere 
It is, too, a rule of Chan- | matters of account. He has been paid a very handsome salary 


women and children from court. 1 “ 
| for mismanaging the Company’s affairs, and the creditors seem 


cery that in matters of family dispute a private hearing may 
be granted, at the discretion of the presiding judge, on the 
application of both parties ; but there is absolutely no reason 
to suppose that a judge has the power in any capacity to 
decide proprio motu whether an investigation should be pur- 
sued with closed doors or not. On the contrary, an endeavour 
was made at the introduction of the Divorce Bill to give the 
judge authority to hear cases of a revolting character in 
private—a fact which implies that, without a special Act of 
Parliament, he does not possess any such privilege. But 
assuming that Sir John Stuart was within the strict letter of 
the law in conceding this favour to Lord Vernon, we should 
none the less disapprove of the concession. The merits of 
public justice, as opposed to private, have been so often and 
so fully discussed in this country, that we may almost con- 
sider the superiority of the former mode of trial as an 
established axiom. The one sole argument in favour 
of secret investigations is that the public mind is de- 
moralized by the perusal of indecent details as reported 
through the columns of the press. We very much 
doubt whether this assertion is correct; but if it is, we must 
go further. If the public are only to be allowed to read what 
is good for it to read, we must exclude accounts of robberies, 
and frauds, and murders. There is no cause why breaches of 
the Seventh Commandment should enjoy an immunity not 
conceded to infractions of the nine others. 

By removing publicity, moreover, we give a virtual pro- 
tection to vice. The dread of having your name blazoned 
forth in the papers under discreditable circumstances keeps 
more men virtuous than, perhaps, we should like to acknow- 
ledge. To a man in Lord Vernon’s station, for instance, a 


to be disposed to question his right to retain it, on the ground 
that the money was never formally voted to him. In the 
circumstances in which they are they cannot be blamed for 
this; but, so far as evidence is at present before the public, 
we have no right to accuse Mr. Jackson of applying the Com- 
| pany’s funds to his own private purposes. Against his co- 
‘directors no such charge has ever been made. But it cannot 
be denied that, for the proceedings we are about to detail, the 
| ex-directors, and, above all, their chairman, Mr. Jackson, are 
| responsible. ; 
By the Act of 1852, certain debts of the two old Companies, 
| amounting to 200,000/., were made a primary charge on the 
‘new Company’s property, as also were the shares of the 
| Clarence Railway Company. These shares represent 527,7541., 
|and the holders of them, although preference shareholders, 
| ranking even before creditors, are expressly given a right of 
| voting at shareholders’ meetings. The total share capital of 
| the Company was fixed at 1,564,560/.; so that the Clarence 
| shareholders would have been about one-third of the govern- 
ing body. This was probably considered by Parliament to 
|justify this most extraordinary provision, to which the 
misfortunes of the Company must ultimately be attributed. 
|As a matter of fact, however, only 292,170/. of the 
‘share capital was ever subscribed, and the Clarence share- 
holders were, therefore, in practice, not one-third but three- 
| fifths—in short, a clear majority—of the governing body. 
This governing body, as represented by their directors, had 
large powers of borrowing money. They were authorized to 
| borrow on debentures a sum not exceeding one-third of the 
actual capital of the Company. It seems very doubtful, how- 


decision which costs him some hundreds or tens of hundreds | ever, whether this power came into operation until the whole 
of pounds is a matter of small importance. The real punish- | share capital was subscribed for; but, waiving this difficulty, 
ment for a wrong similar to that he is accused of having com- | they would be entitled to borrow in round numbers 275,000/. 


mitted is the fear of its being made public to the world. At 
‘any rate, the last persons who should be exempted from this 
penalty, which attaches in England to every offender, are 
men whose rank is high enough to give plausibility to the 
suspicion that it has influenced the impartiality of justice. 
We could better afford inquiry into a thousand scandals in high 
life, than that such an imputation should rest upon the Bench 
of England as the unwise conduct of Sir John Stuart has 
given rise to. 


THE WEST HARTLEPOOL HARBOUR AND 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

HE hour of the British Exodus is at hand. The Cabinet 
Councils probably discuss nothing but the comparative 
merits of the Trafalgar and the Crown and Sceptre; the Law 
Courts are going into the country, asa preparation for shutting 
up altogether ; and the City is getting ready to double down 
the leaf of the ledger and forget all about business for as long 
as possible. Itis, however, something of a misfortune that 
when people come back, they are so very reluctant to resume 
the dreary old volume just where they left off. It is so much 
more pleasant to let bygones be bygones, and begin a new 
leaf. Thus the long vacation is but too often to offenders 
what a naval engagement was to a mutineer, a condonation 
of the most heinous crimes. Now, so far as the culprit is 
concerned, this may be all very well—but it is not always 
well that the fault should be forgotten with him. There are 
errors which are attended by so wide a ruin and involve so 
many innocent people in the calamities which they cause, 
that it becomes the duty of the journalist to keep them fresh 





in the public memory, until steps have been taken to prevent | 
We shall, therefore, make no | 


the recurrence of similar evils. 
apology for calling attention once more to the position of the 
creditors of the West Hartlepool Harbour and Railway Com- 
pany, especially as the subject has not before been handled 
in these columns. 

The Company was formed in the year 1852 by the amalga- 


Their share capital was, on two subsequent occasions, 
increased by nominal amounts of 450,000/. and 85,4407. 
These sums, so far as they were raised, increased, of course, 
the borrowing power of the Company ; but inasmuch as they 
were raised by means of preference shares, which con- 
ferred no votes, the governing body of the Company re- 
|mained unaltered. As a result, the matter stands thus :— 
| The nominal capital of the Company was 2,100,000/. If that 
had been all subscribed, they would have been entitled to 
borrow 700,000/. Asa matter of fact, the shares subscribed 
for amounted to 1,011,672/., and the sum which they were 
entitled to borrow was only 337,224/. When the bubble 
burst in the year 1862, Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson and his 
co-directors had borrowed, one way or another, by debenture 
'and debenture stock—issued or deposited as security for loans 
—2,882,722/. Stating the case in the most favourable way 
possible, they had still exceeded their Parliamentary borrowing 
powers by 2,380,000/. 

It will naturally be asked where all the money was gone? 
A large proportion of it had been spent as illegally as it was 
raised. The directors had expended, according to the Lords’ 
Committee, 1,163,393/. “‘ upon objects foreign to their under- 
taking, and unauthorized by any of their Acts of Parliament.” 
They had bought collieries and steam vessels, and were 
working both at a loss. They had been authorized to sub- 
scribe 60,000/. to the Cleveland Railway, and had subscribed 
120,000/., for which, however, they had the courage to ask, 
and the luck to obtain, the condonation of the Legislature in 
this very session. 

That a body of shareholders, of whom three-fifths were pre- 
ference shareholders having a primary charge on the property 
of the Company, should be very willing to allow the directors 
‘to raise money to any amount to be spent upon that property, 

is intelligible enough. Whatever happened, their interest 
| was safe, and the safer for every pound that was spent. But 
| if the true facts had been known, the public certainly would 
| not have been fools enough to lend. ‘To expect a man who is 
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going to lend a board of directors 1,000/. to inquire whether 
those directors have a legal power to borrow is, apparently, to | 


ask too much of human prudence, when a good interest is | 


offere1; but if the eager lender had inquired in this case, he 
would not have learned much. The accounts were systemati- 
cally falsified, from the first account, up toJune, 1853, down to 
the last, up to December, 1860. For instance, in this last, 
that for the year ending 31st December, 1860, “it appears 
that while the ordinary shares issued amounted in reality to 
only 287,878/., the directors state them to amount to 815,8537.; 
the money borrowed on debenture loans being 2, +. 0132., 

the directors state it to be but 671,520]. The directors 
diminish the true amount of their expenditure upon works by 
nearly 130,000/.; and they admit debts to be due to them for 
485,1142., whilst the true amount is 778,1901." The deben- 
ture-holders can therefore scarcely be blamed; but even as late 
as 1859, when Mr. Benjamin Coleman, a sharcholder, was in- 
voking the destructive aid of the Court of Chancery, a 
vigorous effort was made to stay their rising terror. A 
Committee was appointed. It was chosen, ef course, by the 
shareholders, of whom three-fifths were Clarence shareholders, 
and the chairman was Mr. Sturge, himself a Clarence share- 
holder. They all bear the character cf honourable men; but 
it was not their interest to find fault, and they discovered 
nothing but ‘errors of judgment on the part of the directors,” 


and an excess by the sum of 500,000/. of their Parliamentary | 


They concluded their report by a com- 
The compliment was in vain. He 
persevered with his suit. At the end of 1861 the debenture- 
holders insisted on calling in Quilter, Ball, and Co., the ac- 
countants, to examine the books. Their report was published, 
and Mr. Ralph Ward Jackson and his co-directors retired from 
the board. A new board has been formed representing the 
creditors. They asked for a new Act by which the creditors 
—the debenture-helders 
holders, and form a new proprietary. Fresh debentures were 
to be issued at 4 per cent., and the money sv raised was 
to be applied in extinguishing the Clarence and other 
preference shares. The steamboats are already sold. The 
collieries soon will be. The expenses have been greatly 
reduced, and the receipts steadily increase. By thus 
taking the property to themselves the creditors of the 
Company might yet, notwithstanding the past, get a decent 
interest for their money. But the Lords rejected the Bill. 
This seems to be a punishing of the innocent for the guilty. 
Many of the debenture-holders are poor. Many have em- 
barked their all in this concern. At present they are in the 
jaws of the Court of Chancery. They get no interest, and their 
consequent misery and suffering are very great. Probably 
the House thought that the Clarence shareholders ought not 
to be paid in full, but their legal position seems unassailable. 
At the present moment they are almost the only people who 
are getting their interest. 

Nor is it very easy to see how they can be punished. It 
has never yet becn considered the duty, in a legal sense, of 


powers of borrowing. 
pliment to Mr. Coleman. 





shareholders to watch their directors, and if these people were | 


supine, what else could be expected of them; and who is to 
be blamed so much as the Legislature, which entrusted them 
with a function which they had no interest in discharging? As 
for the directors, the Lord Chancellor has already instructed 
the Solicitor to the Treasury to consider whether it is not 
possible to bring them to justice. Every wilful breach of the 
directions of an Act of Parliament is unquestionably a mis- | 
demeanour, and it seems hard to believe that violations of the 
Act so enormous, so various, and so long persisted in, can 
possibly have been committed in ignorance. If wilful ille- 
gality can be brought home to them, it will be no defence 
that they have been guilty neither of personal ‘‘ fraud nor 
corruption,” nor even that by an “error of judgment” 
they believed the issuing of unauthorized debentures to 
be for the benefit of the Company. It certainly was 
not for the benefit of the unhappy holders. Whether, 
however, the guilty can or cannot be punished, provision | 
ought, in the interests of the public, at once to be made for 
the prevention of similar irregularities in future. Every 

debenture should be issued for a given amount, and should 

require a stamp; and the Government official who affixes the 

stamp should be bound to see that the borrowing power of the 

Company is not exceeded. We do not see why the same 
principle should not be extended even to the issuing of shares. | 
Were it so, a fraud such as that of Redpath would become | 
impossible, and the value of really substantial share pro- | 
perty would be indefinitely increased. 








were to be converted into share- | 


| THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAN 
perpen is governed in times of excitement by its at ; 
in quiet times by its property. ‘That is, we believe, a trac 
as well as a brief description of that “aristocratic ” element in th 
constitution which alike in its habitual force and in its occasional 
failures so often perplexes the critics of the Continent. The ulti 
mate sovereiguty rests, and under more or less cumbrous form 
always has rested, with the tax-paying body, and, whenever fair!y 
aroused by a great danger, a wide-spread, desire, or a novel coi- 
viction, they have exercised their authority with a force befor 
which class resistance has become almost imperceptible. ‘That 
resistance has regulated the tide, but from the Reformation to the 
Crimean war it has never succeeded in arresting or serious) 
retarding its flow. In quiet times, however, whea the people has 
no angry grievance or immediate want, is unstirred by any strony 
current of emotion and not impelled by any appeal to its iimagina- 
tion, this country has always been governed by a limited cla- 
whom, with our usual adherence to words after their meaning has 


} 


passed away, we continue to term the aristocracy. ‘Their orgauize:| 
power, it is true, is in appearance a thing of the past. ‘The coun- 
try is not, as it was under the Conqueror’s sons and the Plan- 
tagenets, ruled by a small number of families, combining all poli- 
tical privileges with all the rights of ownership. ‘The Landholders 
are not as they were under the Tudors,—when their individual 
power had become illegal and their collective sway was impaire:| 
by the reverence paid to the reigning house—the effective deposi- 
taries of all military strength. Nor can they now, as they could 
in all quiet times from the Great Rebellion to 1851, nominate « 
clear working majority of apparently independent legislators, with 
rights greater than those ever yet legally exercised by 
sovereign. But their influence on ordinary occasions, and within 
the limits specified, is still almost irresistible, and, could they evei 


Kure ypealt 


agree to unite, to use their strength as a body—as they very 
nearly do, for example, in defence of the Established C hurch— 
might be dangerously strong. It is difficult to over-estimate, for 
example, the direct power of the two or three hundred individua!< 
whose names are recorded upon the map circulated with this impres- 
sion. They could not, it is admitted on all sides, arrest a popula 
religious reform—though they have done it in Scotland—o1 
refuse to commence an ardently longed-for war, or drive 
the country into a course of policy to which the commercial 
and working classes were, either from instinct or conviction, 
definitively opposed. ‘They could not, for example, send an 
army to reseat the Pope, or abolish trial by jury, or drive th 
nation back into a protective tariff. But they could, without doubt, 
so completely control provincial opinion, as, with the aid of the 
classes who habitually follow them, to select a majority of the 
Legislature. They could, if united, render the existence of any 
Cabinet of which they did not approve impossible for long periods, 
and they could and do impose on every political administration, 
every political party, and most political manifestations, certain 
strict traditionary rules of action, certain limits within which the 
whole play of the forces created by the constitution must be carrie 
on or be arrested. It is their influence, partly direct and used 
through their property, partly and chiefly indirect and exerte:l 
through social position, which keeps the popular force from spending 


| itself on ideals, as in France, or in vague and purposeless efforts 


equally marvellous for strength and sterility, as for the hour in 
America. 
The direct power of this class, best defined as that of the large: 


| Landowners, through their property, is, we conceive, habitually 


under-estimated. Unlike the Prussian nobility or the Austrian, they 
are, fortunately for the State, so disunited that their immense legal 
authority is, though not unfelt, still unresented. If the nation 


| ever believes itself to be fighting a caste, as it believed in the matter 


of the Reform Bill, it still fights it with members of the same caste, 
using the same means and wielding the same powers, marching 
at its head. Had ail the Landowners overtly resisted that measure, 
the first step of the nation after its inevitable success would have 
been to abolish primogeniture—the key to modern English society 
—and so render the existence of a landlord power in the State 
in a few years impossible. ‘This is what the Dutch, who live in a 
great measure under social conditions identical with our own, 
have actually done, and the measure is just beginning to pulverize 
their aristocracy. It is only when united by some attack on a 


vital privilege like this that the direct power would be painfully visi- 
ble, or that we should fully realize that the landlords could, by simply 
threatening to use the property-right of changing tenants without 
reason assigned, nominate, at least, one clear half of the reformed 
House of Commons, viz., most of the county members, many of 
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the medium borough members, and all the members for those 
borowzhs which, like East Retford, though nominally towns, are 
really strips carved out of the surrounding county. We simply 
mention the fact, however, to show that “ aristocracy,” or, in other 
worls, landlord influence, has in England a legal basis, for the 
postulate assumed is the most extreme expression of the truth. 
No union is possible, nor is any occasion conceivable on which it 
would be worth many landlords’ while to call up from the soil an 
entirely new body of tenantry. The power, however, exists, and, 
as applied to individual elections, has been repeatedly and 
effa tiv ly employed, and only seems endurable or natural because 
if Blenheim seats a Tory for Woodstock, Woburn Abbey can 
seat an extreme Liberal for Tavistock. The extent of the 
direct sway may be illustrated, to quote only one example, 


from the Act of last session for strengthening the Game 


Laws. ‘The towns had no manner of wish to increase the 
stringency of those laws, rather, if anything, disliked the measure 
as at once unjust and superfluous. The tenant farmers felt the 


innovation as one more attack on their rights, and the agri- 
cultural labourers viewed the enlarged powers conceded by it 
lice as undisguised oppression. Still the law was swept 
1 by a majority far greater than any which usually secures 
isures when proposed by the most popular adminis- 


to the 
throu 
the vravest m 


] 
i 
vl 


tration. 

It is, however, through indirect means that the landlords 
usually exercise their power. The million of voters who are in 
England the legal trustees of the people, partly from traditionary 
respect, partly in the from fear of 
and partly from habitual and rooted self-distrust, 
the occurrence of any event to the educated few for guidance. 
Those few it 
though the fact is almost peculiar to Great Britain—by tle men 
whose property has for generations enabled them to stand close to 
the political centre, and whom, therefore, they think, on the whole, 
the best informed. Why they should be so swayed isa point which 
an entire history of England might be written to explain. Nobody 
dreams of such a reference in Germany, or Sweden, or any of the 
many countries of Europe which still recognize a privileged class. 
Mr. Disracli explains the practice as growing out of the imagi- 
native influence secured by “the sustained splendour of their 
stately lives,” but we conceive, though that has its effect, its root is 
to be sought in the confidence that the great landlords will care 
first of all for the interests and honour of England, that the great 


counties consequences, 


turn on 


their turn areswayed—naturally, as Englishmen think, 


families may be relied on for freedom from personal motive, that, 
in short, the ‘stake in the country ” idea is a reality. History 
certainly does not suggest that that confidence is misplaced. A 
house, for example—it is not strictly speaking a family—which, 
like that of Perey, has six times staked its grand position and the 
heads of its members upon political objects having no personal 
bearing, has earned its claim to be heard when the public weal is in 
question. ‘The majority of those it advises do not, perhaps, know 
its history ; but they do know that it has been their habit to take 
that advice, and till full cause has been shown Englishmen do not 
abandon habits. ‘The advice so given spreads from castle to grange, 
grange to mansion, thence through the limited but powerful society 
which lives in habitual contact with the great, and in a few weeks 
three or four hundred individuals have laid down the ideas on 
which Parliaxent and the Cabinet alike will act. The Upper 
House feels them at once, and the Lower stands directly 
en rapport with the great proprietors. They, as we have said, 
return an enormous proportion of county members. ‘Their social 
weight brings the class which has wealth but not distinction to 
their feet, and they have besides all these a link to the House of 
Commons known elsewhere in Italy alone. Whether from innate 
flunkeyism, as Mr. Bright would assert, or from the effect of 
historical associations, as the compilers of peerages would affirm, or 
from the influence of property supported by both these feelings, 
as we should be apt to believe, the fact is certain. In the most 
radical borough, in the most radical county of England, the 
chance of the eldest son of a great landed proprietor is caxteris 
paribus better than that of any conceivable opponent, except a 
recognized statesman or orator of the very first stamp. Earl 
Grosvenor unknown will, unless a very outrageous Tory, beat 
any local notability in a place like Marylebone, and, if an out- 
rageous Tory, will have a thousand or two more votes than any 
merchant or banker who might for party purposes venture to stand 
a contest on the same side. The sons of the landlords do habitu- 


ally so come forward, and the consequence of this feeling, com- | 


bined with their direct power, is that there are this session of 
Parliament, 1 Marquis, 5 Earls, 15 Viscounts, 34 Lords, 72 Baro- 
nets, 58 Honourables, and 100 palpably belonging to the historic 


|names of the land seated in the House of Commons. In other 
words, the members in direct and constant communication with 
the great landlords, who habitually defer to them, and who, 
above all, take from them their political tone, control the 
|whole of the Upper House, and, with their allies among 
the nouveanx riches, a clear majority in the Lower. As 
we have before said, this influence scems less, because it is so 
divided, but it is clearly apparent in matters of Church govern- 
ment, aud the present position of ecclesiastical questions exactly 
The aristocracy are, on 
the whole, more liberal in theological opinion than the middle class, 
aul probably would, if the matter were left to them, completely 
remodel the whole arrangement of subscriptions, tests, and articles 
of belief. ‘They are utterly powerless to do anything of the kind, 
afraid almost to open their lips lest their liberality should be mis- 
taken by the ignorant for infidelity. Here they are in conflict 
with the nation, and, therefore, without even the semblante of 
active leadership. But they 
pregnable array in defence of an abuse at which the nation looks 
askance, but which it is not yet prepared vehemently to assail, viz., 
the territorial status of the Irish Church. Who doubts that but 
for their shield that Church would at once go down, or that they 


indicates both its extent and its limits 


can, and do, marshal an almost im- 


could, if united, protract its existence, perhaps for centuries more, 
or that the Corn 
Laws—the irresistible opposition would silently melt away till 


were the nation resolved—as resolved as on 
men wondered how they ever believed reform so hopeless or so 
| distant ? 

The existence of a real and permanent aristocratic power in 
English polities, wielded by men whose numbers are by no means 
very great, is, we conceive, as certain as that of the people 

With its merits or demerits we have at present 
Our own belief is that its habitual action, 


or the throne. 
nothing whatever to do. 
if limited by severe restraints and co-existent with the essentially 
The 
pressure from above anneals the governing class below, hardens all 
** ideas” till they become plans, narrows all floods of emotion till 
they can work as regulated motive powers. Above all, the class 
serves, as it were, to strain the popular sentiment, relieving the tor- 
rent of its impurities, eliminating that element of vulgarity which, 
in politics, as in social life, has its root in a contempt for the feel- 
ings and rights of others. Our present purpose is analysis, and not 
argument, to point out that even now, whatever a few thinkers 
may assert, the power of the aristocracy is still the most direct and 
constant of the five influences-- the landlords, commerce, the priest- 
hood, the press, and the population—which in quiet times direct the 
internal and external policy of Great Britain. It is then, perhaps, 
worth while to define what the English ‘ aristocracy” really means. 
It is, 


democratic influence of a free press, is decidedly beneficial. 


we conceive, only another word for the greater owners 
of land. It has little to do with office, though that in England 
has been, and is, rarely held by very poor men. Still less has 
it to do with pedigree, though ancient birth may increase 
the influence which primarily belongs to property. The posses- 
sion of estates by one house through a series of 
years indefinitely increases the authority of that house, but it is 
from the influence of habit, not from any reverence paid to blood. 
No one cares as a political point whether the Stanleys are Smiths 
or no; but the loss of their estates would at once destroy their 
local power. The Percies have from the Conquest always held their 
present position, though the family has been absorbed once in the 
Lovaines, then in the Dudleys, then in the Seymours, and 
finally in the Smithsons, a race comparatively without a 
pedigree, but, nevertheless, exercising the hereditary influence as 
fully and with as little resistance as if they had descended unbroken 
from the first man who robbed the Saxons. ‘Lhere is no pedigree 
| in England, and very few in Europe, which can vie with that of 
the Earls of Devon—and, unlike most, it is not of heralds’ manu- 
facture—but an additional five thousand acres would represent five 
times the political influence derived from that descent. It is 
doubtful whether the pedigree of the Sovereign in the least exalts 
her rank in the eyes of her people, for the infinite majority of the 
middle class trace it back to the Electress Sophia, and there stop. 
It is true that in the centre of the group of landlords occur some 
great historic names, and that the most prominent—Percies and 
Stanleys, Russells and Howards, Lowthers and Grenvilles—are 
intertwined with the whole history of Great Britain, but a family 
now of vast influence—the Gowers—is but faintly linked into the 
national annals, and of those we have mentioned not one can show 
what Continental heralds call unbroken descent. Historic associa- 
| tions convey influence, but they cling to the property rather than 
the race, and the “ aristocratic element ” of the English Constitu- 
| tion is, in fact, simply the class which owns the soil. 


long 
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CHIVALRY AT CREMORNE. 
T is a fact that fire-engines have become more fashionable than 
knights. Last week there was a tournament of steam fire- 
extinguishers at the Crystal Palace, and this week there was a con- 
test of men in armour at Cremorne, and of the two the former was 
decidedly the more aristocratic, both in performers and spectators. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, accompanied by a host of noble- 


while His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and numerous | 


duty of keeping in the saddles of their refractory steeds. Uncom- 
fortable as the tin-and-paper covering appeared to be to the human 
performers, it was evidently still more so to the horses, who did 
not seem to like the idea of having their heads put into a tea- 
kettle with the spout upwards, and their tails into a saucepan with 
the handle at the bottom. So, like good cab horses who know 


| right from wrong, they remonstrated by kicking, and a few all but 


men, personally superintended the fixing of the leather hose ; succeeding in flinging their knight-pensioners down into the saw- 


dust. Against so extreme a proceeding the riders pardonably 
secured themselves by clinging with hands and feet to the belly of 


other illustrious visitors carefully examined the pumps and water- | ea ‘ : 
J puny ; | their jades, after the fashion of the immortal Sancho Panza and 


bags, testifying by their presence to the interest of the spectacle. 
The tournament of fire-engines proved an aristocratic success ; far 
more than the tournament of belted knights, got up, regardless of | 
expense, by Mr. E. T. Smith, the British Barnum. Cremorne 
was not besieged on Wednesday, when the first performance of | 
the “Grand Tournament of Ashburnham Hall” was announced | 
to take place, at five shillings per head, for the special benefit of 
the ecréme de la créme of London society; but the attraction | 
proved rather unaristocratic, although Barnum had appealed to a | 
curious public for many months previous in flaming advertisements | 
defiant of grammar and syntax. Readers of the Times were in- 
formed that “‘the tournament would consist of 300 persons, with | 
dresses, appointments, armour, accoutrements, weapons, banners, | 
horses, &c., as near as possible to represent the days of ancient 
chivalry and notions of feudal grandeur. . . . the whole produced | 
under the entire superintendence of Mr. E. T. Smith.” = It) 
seemed worth while to us to expend five shillings to get an idea | 
of the “notions of feudal grandeur’ at Cremorne. 

A thin stream of people guided us from the King’s Road, Chelsea, | 
into “ Ashburnham Hall,” a lofty barn-like building, ornamented | 
for the occasion by scores of cheap flags of all nations, and paste- 
board medallions of knights and kings. A barrier divided the | 
centre of the hall, and opposite to it was a kind of platform with 
five rows of wooden benches, covered with red cloth and sawdust. | 
“ Are these reserved seats?” we asked of a kindly-disposed police- | 
man, engaged in dusting his boots with his pocket-handkerchief. 
‘‘Oh no!” he exclaimed, “they are for the royal family.”— 
“What? You don’t mean to say that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, or even the Queen, are coming to the Grand Tournament. 
In that case it would be well to take the sawdust off the seats.” — 
“Ah!” he retorted pettishly, ‘‘ I know nothing of Queen Victoria ; 
I speak of our royal family.” If Barnum has any sense of his own 
dignity and the eternal fitness of things, he will, we hope, increase 
the salary of that man out of armour. But the barn was filling 
meanwhile, and the people who had come to see the Grand 
Tournament were getting impatient as the appointed hour for the 
meeting of the knights passed by, and no signs of chivalry beyond 
the policemen in the arena were visible on the horizon. The stamp- 
ing of heels on the floor, by which a British audience is in the habit | 
of expressing its feeling of disappointment, was becoming fast and | 
furious, when at length the sound of distant kettledrums was 
heard, and the head of a gorgeous procession was seen issuing forth 
from a side door into the field of sawdust. There were no end of 
heralds, trumpeters, banner-bearers, pages, guards, halberdiers, 
buffoons, knights, squires, and men-at-arms, all clad in shining 
array of tin and tinsel, most dazzling to behold. More numerous 
than any other class were the prim pages, evidently picked from 
the corps de ballet of the minor theatres, with a fair sprinkling of 
what seemed to be distressed needlewomen. Every knight had his 
two or three female attendants, habited in exceedingly close-fitting 
garments, anything but middle-aged in style. In forcible contrast 
to the look of these fair representatives of chivalry were the men in 
armour, particularly those on horseback. ‘They appeared to be, 
most of them, Chelsea pensioners, who had left their wooden legs 
at home to be furnished with brass pegs instead. Never before 
was such a crowd of woebegone faces gathered together in one lot 
and stuck into block tin. 

In the centre of the procession rode a king and two queens, who, 
with their large retinue of fair pages, took seat on the benches pre- 
pared for our royal family. It was, no doubt, a feudal notion t» 
give two wives to his Majesty, besides no end of handmaidens and 
Amazons in gauze jackets. The high and illustrious personages 
having made themselves as comfortable as the hard benches allowed | 
them to do, the signal was given for the beginning of the ‘ tour- | 
nament.” In consideration, probably, of the age of the knights and | 
that of their horses, personal encounters were dispensed with, and | 
** the days of ancient chivalry ” were illustrated by such classic per- 
formances as tilting at the ring, throwing darts, and turning the | 
popinjay. ‘Ihe gentlemen in tin unfortunately did not succeed well | 


: : : . | 
in any of these amusements, being wholly absorbed in the primary | 














his renowned master. This made the tilting at rings and 
throwing of javelins an affair of immense difficulty, if not physical 
impossibility. The little boys who manage these things at fairs, 
in roundabout horse-swings, generally succeed in getting off every 
other ring from the suspended loop; but the antique chivalry at 
Cremorne did not pluck one laurel leaf in a dozen. What little 
was plucked, however, was brought in great pomp to the King 
and his two wives, whose smiles went far to compensate the woe- 
begone knights for all the dangers of their campaign. The dropping 
of pitchfork-like javelins at a target, lying nearly flat against the 
ground, seemed an easy thing enough ; but even in this undertaking 
the men in armour were sadly unsuccessful. What they did best was 
to turn the popinjay, erected in front of the royal platform. All 
that was necessary here was for each rider to give a good stroke to 
the figure at such convenient times as his steed might happen not to 
kick, which occurred at intervals of from five to ten minutes. This 
part of the Grand Tournament, therefore, ended to general 
satisfaction, increased by the final performance of the antique 
chivalry. The knight-pensioners actually allowed the top of 
their lances to come in contact with each other ; in sucha manner, 
however, that the high wooden barrier remained between the war- 
riors and their horses. This was a most wise and prudent arrange- 
ment, for the consequences might have been fatal in case of bodily 
contact between the restive bearers of the rival teakettles and 
saucepans. As it was, all ended well, without any other accident 
than the loss of a few pieces of heary armour, which the wind 
blew through the arena. Immediately after, the gorgeous pro- 
cession was reformed, the mediveeal Majesty and his wives de- 
scended from the platform, the host of fair pages fell into rank and 
file, and the sorrowful faces of the ancient knights turned away 
from the field of battle. So ended the first Grand Tournament of 
Cremorne. 





THE REVOLUTION IN MADAGASCAR. 
HE revolution in Madagascar, in spite of the bizarre incidents 
which preceded and attended it, derives all its importance 
from the interest it has excited in France. The island has for some 
sixty years been an object of French ambition, and its position and 
wealth might tempt a man less anxious to secure ships, colonies, 
and commerce than Louis Napoleon. It is one of the very few 
now left in the world unclaimed by a European power, yet in 
which a European State might erect a powerful and self-support- 
ing dominion. With an area equal to that of Spain, it possesses 
the incalculable advantage of a dozen different climates, the tem- 
perature varying in every province with the height of the plateaus. 
It produces every kind of vegetable, from apples—best sign of tem- 
perate fertility—to indigo and rice, is thoroughly watered, and 
covered with forests of old and invaluable timber. The mass 
of the people are industrious, the climate would suit either 
Chinese or negroes, or men from Southern Europe, and there 
is a semi-civilized dominant race, probably Arab by origin, who 
are trained to war, and would make admirable sepoys. The island 
is full of minerals, iron, copper, and coal being found in 
abundance, while, from its geographical position, it would 
ensure to a European power the control of Eastern Africa, and 
harbours in which coal, the great need of modern warfare, 
could be accumulated at points beyond the risk of attack. Such a 
colony might be to France all that St. Domingo ever was, and the 
French are bitterly irritated by a revolution which, as they imagine, 
has been fomented by English intrigues. So strong is the con- 
viction that the papers do not hesitate to accuse Mr. Ellis, the 
leading English Missionary, of having instigated the murder of the 
King. Chalons resounds with abuse of the perfidious race who are 
so eternally in the way of French aggrandizement, and whispers go 
round in Paris of an expedition more popular than either the 
Mexican or Cochin-Chinese. The French imagination is taking 
fire, and we are privately informed that the despatch of three regi- 
ments has been very seriously considered. 
There does not appear much ground for all this excitement in 
the facts. We have Mr. Ellis’s account, and that of M. Laborde, 
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the French Consul at Tananarive, and they agree in everything 
except style. The late King Radama the Second was supposed to 
be on his accession one of those persons whom in the tropics it is 
the fashion to call civilized, that is,a man with an unbounded 


pe " . cine | 
admiration for Europe and Europeans, a tendency to whitewash 


his subjects, and a decided taste for champagne. The 
King of Siam is just such another. Radama’s father, originally 
chief of a single clan, had contrived, by giving it a European 
organization, to defeat the other eleven clans so completely 
as to acquire an almost absolute authority, which his widow 
Ranavalona increased by unflinching murder. She hated Chris- 


tians, and slaughtered them in heaps ; and as the heir apparent de- | 


fended them, his accession was hailed in Europe with a feeling of 
hope and delight. ‘I'rue to his predilections, he established religious 
freedom and favoured Europeans, but the influence of white men 
on dark, once accepted, often assumes something of a mesmeric 
character. The King could r-fuse nothing to his favourites, par- 
ticularly a Frenchman named Lambert, on whom he bestowed absurd 
privileges and the property in all mines. ‘To conciliate Europe 
he abolished all duties, and then, as they were his chief source of 
revenue, maintained his soldiers by forced requisitions taken in 
kind. He drank very hard, too, and gradually surrounded himself 
with a court of young men called mena masoo, whose office resem- 
bled that of the delatores under Tiberius. They were, says M. 
Laborde, generally men of the south, and the nobles, who still 
retain hereditary sway over their clans, hated them alike as up- 
starts, as favourites, and as men of the subordinate breed. The 
discontent increased daily, until a most bizarre incident blew it 
into a flame. 

One of those strange nervous diseases which have occasionally 


made their appearance in Europe broke out in the capital of Mada- | 
gascar. ‘The victims sang, danced, and leapt like “* the possessed ” 


of the Middle Ages, or a girls’ school under an attack of St. Vitus's 
dance, proclaimed that they had divine revelations, and claimed 
to converse with heavenly spirits. Mr. Ellis says they were im- 
postors, but the original outbreak was probably, as the surgeon to 
the French Consulate thought, one of rare and exceptional disease. 

tadama, hovering always on the verge of delirium tremens, was 
strongly affected by the convulsionnaires, and the courtiers availed 
themselves of the new instrument of influence. ‘They prevailed on 
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| have no means of accumulating coal, and her Cape route to India 
might, therefore, be temporarily blocked up,—a contingency which 
may indispose the British Government to look very favourably upon 
French aggrandizement in South-Eastern Africa. 


GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
| [From ovr Srecrat Corresronpent.] 
| June 9, 1863. 
| Ir is of no earthly use whatever to indulge in self- delusions, 
especially in political questions; sober truth remains unchanged, 
however fervent may be our wishes to the contrary. As far as I 
am myself concerned, I cannot but feel a certain degree of wrath 
against any man who sympathizes with Louis Napoleon, or believes 
| that he is firmly seated on his ill-gotten throne. Still, 1am bound 
to confess that the late elections, though a very heavy blow, have 
| not shaken him as violently as was expected. Like every liberal- 
minded man, I long to think better of my countrymen; I delight 
in fancying 





‘* War in each breast, and freedom on each brow.” 


Alas! is it my fault if truth compels me to declare, with Gold- 


| smith’s gloomy traveller, that 


| ** At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ?” 
| A friend who, like myself, is accustomed to look things in the 
face without any attempt at self-deceit, states as his impression, 
derived from a protracted tour in different parts of France, ‘* people 
rest with complacency from the electoral effort, and appear to think 
| that they have done enough, and more than enough. I begin to 
apprehend that the staunch Republicans who saw in the non- 
abstention from voting the commencement of the regular working 
of the Imperial institutions were but too right. ‘The trick ‘ Béhic- 
| Boudet-Duruy’ produced a curious disarray and _ general 
| amazement, and now the public are daintily occupied in combiuing 
| and discussing possible consequences. ‘The all but universal dis- 
comfiture of the Orleanists at the elections has strangely cooled 
| down their sudden political zeal, and almost annihilated their late 
| infatuation for universal suffrage.” 
| 1 perfectly agree with my friend's strictures. The ministive des 
| commis does certainly not prognosticate a change of politics, but it 





the ‘‘ sick” to denounce their enemies, and so worked on the drunken | implies a recognition by Louis Napoleon of the fact that the time 
monarch that he agreed to a general massacre of prominent Chris- | for violence and coups d état is passed, and the French people mean 
tians and nobles. To carry the project out he issued an order | for the present to declare themselves satisfied with that. Of course, 
allowing villages and individuals to attack one another without | more precious conquests and more momentous events may arise 
punishment—a device curiously suggestive of a mind distracted | froma powerful opposition in the Corps Léyislatif. But just now 
between a habit of despotism and a latent approval of law. | Poland, America, and Madagascar are the all-engrossing topics, 


The nobles at once comprehended their danger, and, assembling 
their clansmen, seized the delatoves under the eyes of the King. 
He pleaded hard for his minions, but ineffectually, and at last, 
roused by the insult, declared with some dignity and no shrewd- 
ness that his rights were divine and unassailable. Hova aristocrats 
have not the gentleness of Prussian Liberals, and the nobles 
thought it easier to terminate the life of the monarch than to live in 
constant fear of his exercising his divine rights. ‘They accordingly 
strangled him, and proclaimed his wife Queen under the name of 
Rasoherina. The stipulations with which they prefaced their adhe- 
sion, and which, absurdly enough, are called “ a Constitution,” 
illustrate the state of society. ‘The Queen is not to get drunk, 
because Radama’s follies were the result of drinking, and she is to 
consult the nobles on all matters, because they have won the game. 
The duties, moreover, are to be restored, for the sake of revenue, 
and concessions to Europeans are suspended, probably for the same 
reason. Otherwise nothing is altered, religious freedom is preserved, 
and all foreigners are placed under the protection of the State. 
The relief to the Christians is, of course, considerable, for the drink- 
ing chief threatened their lives, and Mr. Ellis seems to think the 


innovation favourable to Christianity ; but substantially nothing is | 


changed. The Council of State is not new, for it existed under 
Radama, as it exists under the name of Divan in every Mo- 
hammedan country, and it may for a time be powerful, as its 
members are supported by armed men. But the Queen still rules 
the strongest caste, and when the inevitable quarrels break out 
among the nobles, will probably reign on the ancient system till 
she also is murdered, to make way for some new nominee of the 
feudal faction. The only real question in the affair—which is 
more like the murder of Edward II. than any modern revolution— 
is, whether the nobles in their dislike of M. Lambert, the King’s 
first French favourite, will give the French a handle for armed in- 
terference, and so excite the sleepless jealousies of the maritime 
states. The owner of Madagascar ought to be able to take the 
Mauritius at any moment, and without that island England would 


| and put home politics somewhat into the background. The 
| Parisians are satisfied with the “ lesson” which they have given to 
the Imperial Government, and merely speculate on peace or war. 
They expect that ‘ something” will be done for the South, that 
| there will be an armed intervention on the Rhine in favour of 
Poland, and they ask anxiously whether the assassination of 

tadama may not lead to another Mexican expedition. The papers 
begin to whisper that the English everywhere try to shackle 
French impulse and to impede French influence, and the soldiers 
openly declare as much. I am bound to acknowledge that the 
insurrection of the nobles in Madagascar is generally attributed to 
the intrigues of Mr. Ellis, and to English diplomacy ; it will be 
difficult to show the contrary. In a very interesting letter which 
I have just received from the camp at Chalons I am told :— 

‘‘ Here at the camp every one hopes and wishes for war, Still, a 
frustration would not greatly disappoint the officers and soldiers, 
| because they would impute the failure to ‘perfidious Albion,’ 
| which is not very popular among the Zouaves and the Chasseurs. 
One thing is certain ; with the garrison of Paris (60,000 men), the 
camps of Chilons and Lyons (50,000 together), and the troops 
quartered in the fortresses along the eastern and northern frontier, 
| and which are quite ready to march, it would be possible to debouch 
on the Sarre, and to invade Prussia with 150,000 men within ten 
days. The provisions stored up for that eventuality are prodigious, 
and [ have gathered on that subject the most authentic and most 
| interesting information.” 

‘This looks ominous enough, especially as my correspondent, hira- 
self a military man, is an able judge of such matters, as you would 
| quickly acknowledge, if obvious reasons did not prevent me from 
| publishing his name. It is an undoubted fact that lately the 
| Mexican adventure was looked upon by the French army in any- 
| thing but a favourable light. Views have undergone a startling 

change, as my friend informs me. “The unpopularity of the 
Mexican war has greatly diminished since the fall of Puebla, and 
the enormous gratuities which, on an average, have trebled the 
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pay since the opening of the campaign, and which are distributed | his readings of Babylonian cunciform inscriptions. The renowned 


to the troops forming part of the expedition, are envied by their 
comrades who remain in France. I know a lieutenant who left 


about a year ago, and who has sent nearly 1,800 francs to his | 


family in that short time. You see that the officer in the Dame 
Blanche has found a rival or a successor who might repeat his 
song :— 
* Sous lieutenant du Roi, 

Douze cents francs d’appointements ! 

Et Von ne dira pas que je fais des folies, 

Car jachete un chateau de mes economies.” 
The savings of the French officers in Mexico are, moreover, facili- 
tated by the utter impossibility of spending money, except in 
gambling, though I understand that they ‘indulge frantically in 
that passion.” 

[ thought it would prove of interest to give you a literal trans- 

lation of my friend's letter. He is a cool observer and a shrewd 


logician, and would, like myself, feel very happy to draw a differ- | 


ent conclusion ; but self-deceit has never mended a perilous situa- 
tion. Still, under present circumstances, the Opposition in the 
Corps Legislatif can play an important, I might almost say a pro- 
minent part, and put an efficient check on Napoleon’s adventurous 
policy. It is rumoured that the Chamber will be shortly sum- 
moned, but I hardly think that the French Government will resort 
to that measure as long as the anger provoked by official interfer- 
ence in the elections is ardent and alive. At Vitré, for instance, 


the mayor, his deputy, and one half of the councilmen, have re- | 


signed, rather than take part in a dinner given by the sous-préfet 
to the successful official candidate, M. de Dalmas. At Neufchatel, 
in Normandy, the sous-préfet has indulged in a jocund imitation 
of Santerre. M. Estanalin, the fervent Orleanist who was beaten 
at the elections, is president of the agricultural society of his 
arrondissement, and announced, as such, his intention of making the 
customary grand speech. He got on his legs, to the great terror 
of the poor svus-préfet, who begged of him to sit down ang not to 
commit himself. All in vain; M. Estanalin, who is great in 
pig-breeding and in flowery eloquence (he was the enfant terrible 
of his party in the Legislative Assembly), was unwilling to lose 
his well-concocted, sonorous sentences. Driven to despair, the 
sous-préfet sent for the drummers of the National Guard, who per- 
formed a tremendous roll whenever the orator opened his mouth. 
I wonder whether some parliaments or meetings might not 
occasionally do well to resort to that efficient method of drowning 
an ill-timed speech ; at all events, no one but a French sous-préfet 
afraid for his appointment would have imagined it. 

In literary circles, Ernest Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” is discussed 
with an animation which for many years has not been be- 
stowed on any philosophical work. Your last number con- 
tained a very interesting analysis of the book, and, therefore, I 
have no need to allude to its contents. But, to show the un- 
exampled success it met with, it will suffice to mention that the 
first edition (15,000 copies) has been sold within three days, and that 
a second is already brought out. Even in the Catholic religious 
world judgments differ greatly ; while the Ultra-Clericals cross 
themselves as a matter of course, and mutter their accustomed rade 
retro, Satanas, more sentimental Christians look upon it as a kind 
of new revelation of their faith, and some have already called it Le 
vrai génie du Christianisme. M. Renan will certainly, in quite a 
different direction, exert an influence equal to that attributed to 
Chateaubriand. ‘Ihe latter gave a powerful utterance to the pro- 
testation against materialism which lingered in almost every heart 
during the first years of the present century; the former boldly 
re-echoes the reaction against the vague mysticism which has 
of late undermined Catholicism in France. It is rumoured 
that the Archbishop of Paris intends publishing a pastoral letter 
against M. Renan’s book, which would merely enhance its success. 
It isa curious sign of the time that even Ze Temps mentions 
complacently how the new Minister for Public Instruction, 
M. Duruy, whilst receiving the professors and principals, 
showed peculiar regard for M. Renan. To applaud a writer 
of school histories, a ministre de hasard, as some people call him, for 
condescending to speak to one of the master-minds of our age, is 
rather strange, and shows the pernicious influence which centraliza- 
tion and imperialism exert even on liberal and honest men. Fancy 
one of your national-school inspectors patronizing Buckle or John 
Stuart Mill, and being praised for it. Proh pudor! 

Two years ago the French Academy bestowed on M. Thiers the 
great prize of twenty thousand francs destined by Napoleon to the 
work doing most honour to the human understanding. This year, 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres had to designate the 
laureate, and the choice has fallen on M. Jules Offert, known for 


Egyptologist, Mariette, known as Mariette Bey in Egypt, was the 
second candidate. 
| Finally, a bon mot coming from Rome. When the Pope lately 
_ left the Eternal City for his short excursion, Pasqguino asked Mor- 
Sario :— What will become of us poor sheep, since the shepherd 
| is going to leave us?” ‘ Calm yourself,” answered Mor/fario, “ the 
dogs remain behind.” This ambiguous compliment does not strike 
| us as being very flattering to the generals of His Imperial Majesty 
| Napoleon ITT. A GAUL. 





AMERICAN BOASTFULNESS. 
To THe Eprror or THe “Spectator.” 

New York, June 21st, 1863. 
| Srr,—In the Spectator of May 30th, in the first leading article, 
| you say, “ It is no doubt shocking to English ideas, accustomed to 
| the esprit which springs up in old armies, to see New York Zouaves 
| claim their discharge on a field like Chancellorsville ; but it is 
| folly to forget that this very regiment fought to the last moment 
| of its contract, and marched homewards out of the smoke, leaving 
seventy-five men out of every hundred in their graves ;” and you 
add, that as it was manifestly not cowardice which sent them 
away, ‘the feeling which dared in such a scene to enforce a con- 
tract remains simply unintelligible.” As you have thought the 
incident to which you refer of significance enough to make it the 
subject of special comment, and as the view which you present is 
at variance with the facts of the case, I, remembering the manly 
| candour with which the Spectator is conducted, and acknowledg- 
ing that even the affairs of this country receive such treatment at 
its hands, ask, without apology, the opportunity of correcting 
your error. When I add that my nearest kinsman was adjutant 
| of the regiment in question, and, his two superior officers having 
| been wounded early in the day, led it at Chancellorsville, and also 

remind you that the officers were, of course, not at all involved in 

a movement which was based only upon the term of enlistment of 

the men, you will see that I have some right to speak in the mat- 
| ter, and that I am without any special prejudice upon it. 

Upon what degree of misinformation your statements and your 
judgment were founded you can gather, when I tell you that the 
regiment did not claim its discharge upon the field of Chancel!ors- 
ville (or rather, the Wilderness) ; that it did not fight to the last 
moment of its contract, except in so far as such a statement is 
warranted by the regiment’s going upon the battle-field ten days 
after its contract had expired, and that it did not march homeward 
out of the smoke. The facts are these. This regiment was the 
first that volunteered from New York. It enlisted for two years, 
the men supposing, as we all then supposed, that they would be 
back in six months at most. It had fought in every campaign in 
Virginia, earning an honourable name by fidelity to duty and 














gallantry upon the field. It was mustered in on the 22nd of 
April, 1861, and its term of service therefore ex; iring at that date 
in 1863, the men were making their calculations for a brief visit to 
the homes which they left so suddenly, and which they had not 
seen for two years. They were ready to a man to re-enlist, and to 
continue their regimental organization. They knew nothing of the 
coming campaign. But the Secretary of War did, and, wishing to 
retain the regiment for service, he was guilty by a single order at 
once of the quibbling, the distrust, and the insolence which have 
marked his course since he took office. Under similar circum- 
stances a year and a half ago General Scott frankly asked 
three regiments (three months’ men) to stop a few days over 
their time, and was answered with cheers that they would stop 
just as long as their services were needed. Not so Mr. Stanton. 
He trusts neither the army nor the people, and insults and deceives 
both. It accidentally happened that although this regiment was 
mustered in on the 22nd of April, a part of one company did not 
arrive to take the oath until the 7th of May; and taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, an order was sent from the War Depart- 
ment that, as the regiment was not complete until the latter date, 
its term of service did not expire until the 7th of May, 1863, and 
that it must do duty until that day. This quibbling away their 
rights did not suit ‘‘ Englishmen in shirt sleeves” (would it suit 
Englishmen in coats ?)—so in spite of the order the men stacked 
their arms on the 22nd. The emergency was great ; the example 
most injurious. So the Division General instantly took very severe 
measures, and issued stringent orders enforcing the order from 
the War Department. But the men stood firm till the regimental 
officers were entrusted with the secret. ‘Then the word went round, 
“ Boys, Fighting Joe has got Lee in a tight place, and there's going 
to be a battle. Shall the Ist New York back out now ?” With- 





out another word the men resumed their arms, and a week after- 
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wards went into the battle in which, though suffering frightfully, as | 
you relate, they drove* back the enemy at every encounter. The | 


day after the last fight they, in obedience to orders, retreated with 


the rest of the army to their old camp on the north of the | 


Rappahannock, and there, by order of the War Department, were 
mustered out of service and sent home. ‘The men, disgusted at 
their treatment, now refuse to re-enlist while Stanton is Secretary 
of War. Is this conduct either un-English or unintelligible ? 
Here any claim that I may have upon your attention ceases; 
but, if I may presume upon your kindness and the space you can 
afford me, 1 will add something apropos of the same article which 
is the occasion of this letter. You say that our generals “ boast 
like Gascons, but it is after a defeat,” and soon after you add that 
“there may be something very strange or very contemptible in 
the easy serenity with which New York takes the intelligence of a 
great defeat and the loss of 10,000 men.” As to the serenity—if 


you could but have seen us instead of our newspapers! We were | 


bowed down with sorrow and quivering with excitement. But 
though cast down, we were not destroyed ; and even we, personally, 
as well as our newspapers, bore ourselves as unmovedly as possible. 
Remember that we have among us a desperate, reckless, ably led, 
and ever active faction-—the pro-slavery wing of the Democratic 
party, which is bent upon getting into power again, and effecting 
some sort of union with the slaveholders; and that this faction 
seizes upon every disaster, every mistake, and, above all, every in- 
dication of dissatisfaction or disheartening, and then, perhaps, you 
can understand why we put a good face on everything. Did you 
ever understand Othello answering Iago’s probe, ** I see that this 
hath dashed your spirits” with ‘“* Not a jot, nota jot?” If you 
have so understood the Moor’s careless wortls, you may, perhaps, 
understand our easy serenity after Hooker's failure. 

Our generals do boast, if not like Gascons, at least so much 
that our cheeks tingle as we turn away from their orders and des- 
patches, in shame at their big-wordiness. Why they doso I could 
explain to you, but will not now. I will say, however, that such 
boasting is repulsive to the people here—to all of them who are 
born and bred in this country. Here is a proof of what I say. 
General Hooker's order, issued before the battle of Chancellorsville, 
in which he boasted so largely of what he had done and what he 
would do, was published in New York three days before we heard 
of a battle; and among the numbers, the great numbers, of all 
sorts and conditions of men whom I heard speak of that order, there 
were only three who were not grieved and disgusted at it. Not 
only so; they all, with those exceptions, expressed a fear of failure, 
because of Hooker's boasting. Yet again, General Pope, who is 
chief bouncer to the nation, has been known in the army from his 
boyhood as ‘t Lying John Pope.” Not because he bears false 
witness against his neighbour, for his personal honour (so to speak) 
is unquestioned, as also are his bravery and fidelity, but because he 
is constitutionally addicted to bragging. Now, among Gascons 


gasconading does not get a man the distinctive appellation which | 


Pope has borne. 

As to boasting «fter a defeat, you manifestly have in mind Gene- 
ral Hooker's order after his retreat. The good taste of that ordei 
will certainly be questioned among gentlemen ; but its statements, 
strange as the assurance may seem to you, were literally true. 
Hooker failed, as he admitted in that order, to “ accomplish all 
that was expected ;” but he also did take “ five thousand prisoners 
and fifteen colours,” and “capture and bring off seven pieces of 
artillery ;” 


that one, that “‘ wherever we fought we inflicted heavier blows | 


than we received.” Why, then, was Hooker obliged to retreat ? 
Simply from one of those failures of co-operation which so often 
affect the fortunes of war. His left wing rested on the Rappa- 
hannock ; but his right, which most directly threatened Lee’s com- 


and, in short, all his other assertions were true— even | 


knew that it would then be—for he is a very able general. He 
is Stonewall Jackson. Jackson was but the earnest doer of his 
work. 
You may care to know that the rebels fight in column, we, in 
j line. Their column is not the deep parallelogram of Continental 
| tactics, but a series of battalion formations, from six to ten deep, 
| and these they move upon our line in swift succession, trusting to 
| break us by weight and recklessness, and choosing with great skill, 
|as far as Lee is concerned, the point at which success in this 
mancuvre becomes strategic defeat for us. They are utterly 
reckless of the lives of their men so long as they carry 
| their point, and they shoot down every man who attempts 
to skulk or to straggle. This I know, not only from orders, 
| but from eye-witnesses, and from rebel prisoners with 
| whom I have talked. For example of their way of fighting :— 
In the attack on our right wing at Chancellorsville Jackson 
ordered that a battery of field-pieces, with which we held an im- 
| portant point, should be taken. A regiment moved upon it in 
| column such as I have described. It was torn to pieces. Another, 
and another, and another came, and, as the battery was supported 
| but by a single regiment of infantry, the charge of a fifth rebel 
regiment at last forced our exhausted men, not to abandon their 
guns, but to carry them off and give up the position. And this 
was done before there was time to bring up sufficient support. 
Here they carried their point, but they lost ten to our one. 
| Again, on the centre they massed a very large body at a certain 
| point to intercept our movement upon another. They were covered 
| by a wood, and a gully lay between them and us. Their object 
seemed merely to hold the position, for they had but little artillery 
there, and they did not aitack, although in great force. We 
brought up many guns, soon silenced their few, and, with grape- 
shot and shell with short fuse at point-blank range (for the gully 
was very narrow), cut them all to pieces in spite of the wood. 
Apparently, because they were unable to endure this any longer, 
rather than by orders, they rushed out of the wood in a confused 
mass, and, yelling like demons (their men yell, ours cheer), 
they made across the gully at the guns. But these were 
well supported, and they went back faster than they came, 
at the yoint of the biyonet, were dislodged from the wood and 
driven pell mell ; and we carried this point and that which it was 
held to protect. But very soon orders came to retreat, inexpli- 
cable at first, but soon explained by the fact of finding the enemy 
on flank and rear. At this point our loss was comparatively small ; 
theirs, enormous. Yet the result was that our victorious right cen- 
| tre had to fight its way back at once, or enough men would have 
been massed around it to take it prisoners. Strange management 
| this, on our part, you will say, and with apparent reason, until you 
| learn that this Wilderness is so wooded that in many parts of the 
| position reached by our centre the officers could not see half a 
| mile either way, and consider that the rebels knew the country 
and we did not. So you will see that the result of Hooker's move- 
| ment was a signal failure, but not “a great defeat.” 
| Let me add that the opinions formed on your side of the water 
| about us are very frequently based upon as great a misapprehen- 
| sion of fact as that which this letter is mainly written to correct. 
I could tell you, I think, how this happens, and make the matter 
clear to you; but would it be worth my while or your space ? 
An ENGLISHMAN LN SHIRT-SLEEVES. 











CARLTON TERRACE, 
To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
| Sirn,—In commenting last week upon a letter recently addressed 
to the 7imes by “* A West Londoner,” describing the objectionable 
manner in which Crown Leases are now distributed preferentially 
| amongst the private friends at the Offices of Woods and Forests 


munications, was ‘in the air,” and without support. It was to | by the Commissioners, you remarked, “Such land cannot be sold 
have been covered by General Stoneman’s cavalry, many thousand | by auction, perhaps ; as a music hall, for example, might injure all 
strong. But Stoneman failed to cut the enemy’s communications | around it; but Governmont might admit of some kind of compe- 
in time to effect the junction he was directed to make (for which | tition.” . 

failure he has been relieved of his command), and Lee, quickly; Allow me to explain that whether the land is let by public auction 
seeing and seizing his opportunity, threw Jackson, with every man | or by private arrangement, the protection which the neighbourhood 
that he could spare, upon this right wing, overwhelmed it, | derives against music-halls and the like consists in the covenants of 
broke it, and Hooker found himself with his flank turned, | the leases, and not in the manner in which they ave originally dis- 
the enemy in his rear, without the cavalry on which he had} posed of. ‘The leases of the land recently jet in Carlton Terrace 
counted, and a storm coming on which would deluge and destroy | contain no clauses forbidding the Duke of Newcastle, Sir Morton 
his camp, and by the flooding of the river cut him off from his base | Peto, and Messrs. Trollope, from selling their houses by public 
of operations. He had to retreat. Yet, as he says, “ not a rebel auction whenever they please. ‘Therefore they might just as well, 
dared to follow him ;” the reason being, in his words, that “we | as far as the neighbours are concerned, have been originally let by 
struck heavier blows than we received.” For every two men that | public tender to the highest bidder. 

we lost, the enemy lost three. But at this cost he broke our right | ‘The annual revenue of all this Crown property is credited every 
wing, turned our flank, and the position became untenable, as Lee! year to the public account in return for the civil list of the 
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Sovereign, which the public pay out of the taxes; therefore, the 
liberality with which the Commissioners have in this instance 
treated the Duke and his co lessees is entirely at the cost of the 
sriti-h tax payer.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. 


Fine Arts. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

No apology is needed for drawing attention to the exhibition of 
pictures at the Old Water-Colour Gallery, even at this some- 

what late period of the season; because, if there be any 

who have not yet devoted two or thre2 hours to their study, the 

few remarks that follow may serve as a notice to them of the 

good things they have hitherto foregone ; and as to that more | 
numerous class who have already scen the exhibition, they will | 
not grudge a small space devoted to what they have, doubtless, 
admired. For, in fact, this, whatever it may be besides, is 
the place where the English school of landscape-painting 
is best represented, and where, thanks to the catholic tastes 
of its members, the salient characteristics of its very various 
professors may most advantageously be studied. 

Not that landscapes are the only pictures exhibited; on the 
contrary, the figure subjects are among the best things here. Mr. 
F. W. Burton’s little nameless picture (239) representing a golden- 
haired young girl dressed ina cloud of muslin, and reclining against | 
a green pillow, who gives her attention dreamily, yet not idly, to | 
the flower she holds in her hand, would need a poet to describe 
it, and put in words the world of thoughts which are suggested | 
by gazing on it. It is one of a series of drawings presented by | 
the members of this society to Edwin W. Field, Esq., whose | 
good fortune in possessing such a work, if he were one whit less | 
tru2 a friend to artists, might well be envied. Close by hangs 
another drawing by Mr. Burton, cailed “ German Lilacs ” (234), | 
in which a German girl, in picturesque costume, offers her spring- | 
tide flowers for sale—sold, doubtless, long since. Mr. Burton's | 
painting ef flesh leaves nothing to be desired. With a detailed | 























little town of Llanogwen reposing peacefully below, that engage: 
his pencil. This last picture (24) is of large size, and as remark- 
able for vigorous drawing as for delicacy of tone; and the eye is 
led with increasing pleasure from the village, with its quiet 
columns of smoke, over the richly-wooded plain, to the gigantic 
mountain behind, on whose sides fern and heather, rock and 
grass, glow with the tender and varying colours of the evening 
sunshine, and to the distant glen on the right, where the faint 
blue hills fade into the rising mists. The large and massive forms. 
produced by the composition of the mountains with the clouds, 
the broad effect of light and shade, and the spacious atmosphere 
of this picture, bespeak an artist of equal imaginative power and 
skill. Simplerin subject, but not less consummate in treatment, 
are the “*Old Windmill, near Eastbourne " (110), a delicious 
morning effect on the Sussex Downs, and the “ Deer Track, Loch- 
nagar’ (152), a triumph of luminous and tenderly-contrasted 
colour. 

Mr. Dodgson is another artist of sterling metal and true 
stamp, whose aims are as high, though it must be conceded that 
his powers of execution are less vigorous than Mr. G. Fripp's. 
Among the pictures exhibited by him this year, which, by the 
way, are not an average sample of his work, “The Haunted 
House” (262), with its “cloud of fear,’ and its mysterious 
wreaths of night dews rising on the stagnant moat, and “Summer 
Evening” (295), where a group of majestic elms are dimly seen 
through the heavy air of twilight on the opposite bank of old 
Father Thames, are among the best. 

Mr. Haag seems to have lost in the desert much (but let 
us hope not all) of his love for figure painting, and now 
asserts his rank amotig the most impressive of landscape- 
painters. He exhibits a grand picture of the gleaming marble 
columns which are all that is left standing of the city of Zeno- 
bia, whose short-lived splendour was followed by so many cen- 
turies of oblivion (186). The sultry atmosphere of the desert 
hangs like a curtain on the place whose title to the name Palmyra 
(Tadmor) depends, now at least, on the scanty evidence of half- 
a-dozen palm-trees growing among the ruins. Mr. Haag is, £ 


delicacy which notes all the tenderest and subtlest gradations of believe, the first artist who ever made coloured sketches on this 
colour, as well as of light and shade, there is combined a_| spot, and his picture is not a fanciful collection of broken columns, 
freedom or jooseness of handling that suggests, and almost | but an accurate as well as artist-like view of the very place- 





realizes, the transparent bloom which is as far as possible | 
removed from the smooth enamelled surface produced by less | 
mi terly hands. ‘This is a difficulty which Mr. F. Smallfield, in 
his conscientious desire for accurate imitation, has failed | 
to overcome, especially in his pretty “Farfullina” (255), | 
and in a less degree in his “ Shilly-Shally’ (210), repre 

senting a boy half-stripped for bathing, but whose courage, | 
under the cooling influence of an English summer, is rapidly | 
oozing out at his fingers’ and toes’ ends. Both pictures, how- 
ever, exhibit much that is pleasing and unaffected in expression. 

In a different manner, and in a different class of subject 
from Mr. Burton, Mr. Alfred Fripp achieves a success equally 
great and legitimate. ‘Watching the Porpoises” (125) 
is drawn straight from nature and straight from the sea- 
side. Three sun-burnt fisher-boys, with eyes brimful of glee, 
watch from t'ieir station on a shelly rock the gambols of those | 
mysterious mons‘ers, whose motions the hindermost boy (the 
least suecessful of the three) seems to imitate with his hand. | 
Mr. A. Fripp’s pictures have something of the same sentiment as 
Mr. Hook's, R.A., but they are better drawn and painted. | 
His other picture, “Boy with Game” (254), is less pleasing. | 
‘The game overpowers the boy (in more senses than one), and, 
though well painted, is unfortunately composed with the dog. | 
Before leaving the figure painters, the advance made this year by | 
Mr. W. Goodall, especially in his more than usually forcible 
*‘ Le Reliquaire ” (148), should be noted for commendation ; aud 
the masterly sketch of “ A Young Woman's Head” (253), by the 
veteran W. Hunt, worth all his fruit and all his flowers, must not 
be overlooked. 

Admirable as the landscapes of Mr. George Fripp always are, 
he has never outdone, if he has ever equalled, the pictures which 
he exhibits this year. A true artist, he is ever learning, and 
striving more and more nearly to reach the ever-rising | 
standard which he sets before him. His views of Scotch 
and Welsh hills are particularly good. He is imbued with 
the very spirit of the mountains, whether it be their gloom and 
terror, as in the “Mountains at the Head of Glen Etive’(49); or 
their more mysterious grandeur, as in the “Scene on the Heights 
near Ben Cruachan” (146), with the rain-swollen burn sliding and 
leaping over its rocky bed in the foreground ; or, aguin, the serene 
solemnity of the Carnedds David and Llewellyn, with the quiet 











The picture is, unfortunately, not in a good light. 

Good progre:s has been made by Mr. Whittaker since his 
election to this society, particularly in the “Glyders from near 
Capel Curig ” (141), in which the watery gleam cf sun on the 
distant hill is most happily caught, and throughout there is 
broader treatment, with greater delicacy of colour and nicer 
gradation of light and shadow than heretofore. Mr. A. H. Hunt 
appears still to labour in a purgatory of experiment, producing in 
his happier moments such drawings as “The St. Gothard, with 
its Two Bridges ” (32), wherein he has successfully accomplished 
the difficult feat of painting the prismatic bow hovering in the 
spray of the torrent as it dashes between its granite walls; at 
a .other time uttering the harsh discord of green and raw purple 
that shocks the eye in his “ Rokeby” (192). There are power 
and promise in most of his work, which gives hope of 
his speedy and final deliverance. Mr. A. Newton is another 
of the younger artists who is still feeling his way - 
Into his picture, “Shades of Evening” (202), he has 
thrown much of the solemnity of the hour, though in the 
execution of the work he has not throughout been equally suc- 
cessful. The beautiful colour and arrangement of Mr. Holland’s 
pictures, the “Rialto” (84), and the “Small Chapel of S.S. 
Giovanni e Paoli at Venice” (136), the pleasant pastorals 
of Mr. Palmer, especially the “ Return from Sea” (229), Mr. 
Naftel’s conscientious though somewhat rawly-coloured drawings 
from Poestum (211 and 233), Mr. Glennie’s refined and tender 
“ Ruin at Pola” (205), Mr. Collingwood’s “ Sunrise on Snowdon ” 
(116), and “ Pont-y-pair” (148), especially the mingled gold and 
gray of the turbid river in the latter, and the works of Mr. C. 
Davidson, remarkable for close study of nature, but not all equal 
in colour to his “ Wray Common” (50), and “ Near Nutfield” 
(60), all deserve praise. There is less than usual to admire in 
Mr. Duncan's pictures, careful and workmanlike though they 
are, especially the “Goodwin Sands” (77). Mr. T. M. Richara- 
son is satisfied, as usual, to rest for success on skilful arrange- 
ment, without troubling himself over much with the nicer 
refinements which distinguish water-colour drawings from 
chromolithographs, and Mr. F. Tayler, the president, pleases 
more in his smaller studies of dogs (78) and Highland cattle 
(281), than in his larger and more ambitious composition ot 
“ Hawking” (140). 
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A good deal of space is occupied by landscapes which serve 
little other purpose than to tell of the peculiar danger to which 
landscape-painters in water colours are exposed. It comes from 
the dilettanti sketchers who go to them for instruction in thejart, 
and seek to be guided into some royal road to proficiency which 
shall save them the trouble of diligent study. This tempts the 
master to invent receipts for doing what can on'y be truly done 
by brains; until the nostram which was intended originally 
only to satisfy the very moderate ambition of the pupil “ returns 
to plague the inventor,” who thenceforth becomes the victim of 
his own inveution. He ceases to be an artist in any worthy 
sense of the word, and must be contented with the title of draw- 
ing-master, and with the profit he derives from the sale of his 
pictures to pupils whose taste he has formed. V. 





Music and the Drama. 


—_=@——— 





Tre punctual ariival of the hot weather together with the dog- | 


days has unquestionably precipitated the close of the season. 
Mr. Mapleson’s optional ten additional nights of the regular 
season seem to have been dropped, to be replaced by a series of 
those cheap nights which appear now to have become a fixed 
institution. It must be said, however, that Mr. Mapleson does 
not in the least attempt to lower the standard of his perform- 
ances in proportion to the dimivished prices. On the contrary, 
every singer of the regular season is to be retained, Mr. Sims 
Reeves has been reserved almost exclusively for the series, and 
the important revival of Oberon will take place on Tuesday next. 
Madame Ristori, too, will appear on one occasion in detached 
acts of four of her best known tragedies. The worst feature of 
these cheap nights is the unmanageable enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence, who are always demonstrative in the extreme, and who 
constantly interrupt the most exquisite vocal phrases with loud 
bursts of applause. The monotonous precision of the claque 
is sufficiently annoying to those who wish really to enjoy 
the opera, but it is certainly preferable to the impulsive and unre- 
strained shouts of unaccustomed opera-goers. The number of per- 
formances announced is nine, but there is little doubt of their 
being further extended under the attractions of such a pro- 
gramme. 

At Covent Garden, since the production of Faust, the revival 
of Don Pasquale has been the principal event. This most charm- 
ing little musical comedy—for opera, in the modern acceptation 
of the term, it can scarcely be called—was welcomed with great 
satisfaction on Thursday last, although the indisposition of 
Mario was, of course, a considerable disappointment. Don Pas- 
quale may be said to afford more scope for genuine comedy to 
really good actors than the large majority of spoken plays. In 
most operas, and eminently in those of the “grand” school, the 
tendency is for the music to so far monopolize the expression of 
feelings, and to become the sole exponent of ideas, that there is 
little or no room left for the ordinary resources of acting. 
Natural vocal expression is rendered nearly impossible, and 
replaced by h'ghly artificial melodic phrasing, and the task 
of execution, even to the most practised singer, is generally so 
arduous as to act.as a heavy restraint upon facial expression and 
general demeanour. For music per se to compensate for this 
loss of natural powers of mental creation and realization ix, of 
course, the highest artistic triumph, and, to a great extent, the 
end and object of opera; but, at the same time, an opera like 
Don Pasquale, in much of which the music simply supplements 
the acting, without proving a hindrance to the most unrestrained 
pluy of feature and expression of voice, is always a pleasing 
change after spectacular gorgeousness and grandiose composition. 
The story is of the simplest; there are only four characters, there 
is no by-plot, the opera is acted in plain clothes, and yet few 
operas seem to afford more real pleasure to an audience 
than Don Pasquale did on Thursday night. What music there 
is in the opera is in Donizetti's freshest and most delicious style ; 
but by no means the least enjoyment is in the unfettered action 
of such inimitable acting as that of Signor Ronconi and Madile. 
Patti. Norina is one of Madlle. Patti's very best parts, and 
certain slight mannerisms which she has contracted of late, and 
which jar slightly with some of her impersonations, only serve to 
render her Norina more attractive. Her excessive shyness in the 
scene where she is introduced to the would-be gallant, her play of 
feature when Dr. Malatesta, with only less admirable art, explains 
to her his scheme for tormenting Don Pasquale out of his very 
existence, and her systematic pursuit of that scheme through all 


| gradations, from mere caprice and peitishness to downr ght cruel 


contempt, were all amoug her very greatest triumphs. Her 

| singing, both in the lovely love-duet, “'Toruami a dir,’ and the 
brilliant waltz-finale, was delightful. She is wisely more sparing 
| now of her favourite staccato embellishments than formerly, and 
|her delivery of the eccneluding passage of the finale, like a 
|cloud of electric sparks, came in with all the greater 
effect. Signor Naudin (vice Mario, indisposed) was Ernesto, and 
though a little uncouth in his gestures, both acted and sang most 
jereditably. In his singing of ‘Com’ é gentil,” good as it was in 
| some respects, he allowed the marked rhythm of the air to de- 
| generate far toomuch into a species of jerk than was at all neces- 
|sary. Signor Ciampi was the Don, and gave full effect to the 
character. AMATEUR, 





Madame Ristori drew a crowded audience to the Biiglhton 
| Theatre on Thursday last, when she acted the part of Medea; 
| and although the great actress could not feel at home on that 
| narrow stage, she succeeded more than once in rousing a some- 
|what cold and unappreciative audience into enthusiasm. The 
usual miseries of a proviucial theatre were aggravated by the 
bad arrangements of the house, which could not accommodate 
comfortably above half the number of people who were assembled. 
The scenery was, of course, simply ridiculous, the statue of Diana 
in the first act resembling more a squat Hottentot old woman 
than the beautiful goddess, and that of Saturn in the last act a 
figure which seemed to have drifted there from some suburban 
gardeus. All the personages in the tragedy, save Madame Ristori, 
seemed to be quelled by the surrounding circumstances—espe- 
cially, perhaps, by the “ ancient and fish-like smells” which per- 
vaded the house. The Medea of Madame Ristori is well known, 
and perhaps she alone could have made it acceptable at Brighton 
in this dull season. Great in passionate and pathetic passages, 
her very look seems to forbid gentleness and love, and even when 
apostrophizing her children her tumultuous manner “ frightens 
them,” as she says herself, and shocks the spectator. The ‘ so- 
ciety” of Brighton looked on, but the place and the scene were 
not congenial to a true enjoyment of her acting. The manager 
must have filled his pockets, but it is probable that not many of 
the audience quitted the foul intolerable theatre entirely satisfied. 


' 
| 








YOUTH RENEWED. 
Yes; with silver dashing 
Of a show’r just shed, 
On the gloomy beech-tree, 
Wet were leaves o'er head. 
Wet were all the roses 
On the garden wire, 
Wet were all the corn-tields’ 
Flakes of yellow fire. 


By the gloomy beech-tree, 
By the roses wan, 
Looking on the corn-fields, 
Whence the gold was gone, 
Walk'd I sadly, thinking, 
“Tam no more young,” 
When, among the dripping 
Leaves, a wild bird sung. 


Ah! I thought he chanted 
Some immortal strain, 
Of a silverer sunshine 
Coming after rain. 
Of a richer flushing 
On a finer rose, 
Of a tint more golden 
Than the autumn knows. 


Yes! with sorrow wetted, 
In life's autumn day, 
Is the cheek full often 
When the hair grows grey. 
All the leaves and blossoms 
Drip with rain of tears, 
And the sheaves lie sodden 
On the field of years. 


Then a sweet bird singeth 
Of a joy that lies 

In the grief that’s only 
Glory in disguise ; 

Sings of youth more happy, 
Sunlight more divine, 

Gentle bird, sweet sp rit, 

| What a song is thine! 





W. A. 
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BOOKS. 
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THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 

To many of those who see the title of this book for the first time, 
it will appear an entirely new idea that the Roman poets of the | 
Republic should form a distinct class by themselves, apart from | 
the Roman poets of any other time. The Augustan age, with its 
majesty, its polish, and its atmosphere of courtly adulation—the 
satirists of a century later, with reproof for the vices, and 
thunder for the ill-breeding, of their time—the poets of the decline, 
with the sleepy flow of their epics and their tasteful epigrams 
on cookery, seem all to possess some common shape and tone. 
But are the poets of the Republic in any sense its representatives ? 
Have Ennius and Catullus any common ground of feeling 
or expression which can be fairly traced to the similarity of the 
extremely dissimilar institutions under which they lived? On 
the whole, this is the point which Mr. Sellar chiefly fails to make 
out; and there seems to be little reason for forcing the appearance 
of a connection. The Republican literature extended from the days 
of Livius, when the country peop!e mixed remnants of Oscan in their 
talk, to the days of Catullus, when Greek was as much read as 
Latin. In no respect whatever has the form of government at 
Rome moulded her poetic offspring into likeness. Ennius wrote 
on the glories of his country, Catullus on the beauty of bis 
mistresses. The verses of Lucilius were rough; the Peleus and 
Thetis is smooth. The works of Nevius were full of politics; 
Lucretius has but one political allusion in seven thousand lines. 
Mr. Sellar’s book is a most valuable contribution towards our 
acquaintance with ancient literature ; but to profess to se¢ in its 
title anything more than a mere measure of date would be much 
to the same purpose as composing a treatise on Valerius 
Flaccus and Virgil as the Roman poets whose names begin 
with V. 

The origin of literature at Rome is a toilsome topic at the best, 
and upon this part of his su!ject Mr. Sellar has not been able to 
throw much new light, though he has brought together the 
known facts with a remarkably skilful hand. In doing s> he 
speaks so strongly as to the thoroughly national and Italian 
character of early Roman poetry, that it is hard to follow his 
enthusiasm throughout. But as regards the hypothesis of 
a ballad literature, it is delightful to find some one who 
will speak out. There was never, in all probability, an 
opinion which was received with so little examination of its 
truth as the famous suggestion of Niebuhr, afterwards worked 
out by Lord Macaulay in the preface to the “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” that the traditions of the kingly and some of the later 
times are preserved in regular historical compositions, which were 
committed to memory and sung at Roman banquets. Long as 
we had doubted the existence of this ballad literature—at least its 
existence to the extent which Macaulay conceived—it is almost 
startling to perceive how slender are the foundations on which 
the beliefin it must rest. Such notices as there are tend, as Mr. 


the aristocracy of Jamaica. When Mr. Sellar can mention the 
name of any one Italian poet who was buried either in public or in 
private before the period of the Punic wars, we shall be more in- 
clined to share his belief in the indigenous character of the poetry 
| of Rome. 

| What, then, becomes of the traditions, when the poetry which 
was supposed to contain them is taken away? They simply 
vanish, The heroes of the pre-historic time go to the same limbo 
to which so many other brave but shadowy men have passed 
way— 





“ Quo pius ZEneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus ;” 

whither King Lud and King Bladud have gone, and all the glory 
of Arthur, and all the glamour of Merlin. We know little, says 
Mr. Sellar, of the power of oral tradition in a time which, while 
orderly and civilized, is not yet literary. We certainly kuow 
little and are inctined to believe still less. ‘The more we do dis- 
cover on the subject of tradition, the more untrustworthy we 
find it. Year by year students are beginning to attach less im- 
portance to it, and to discover, whether in civilized Europe, or 
in central Africa, or the islands of the Pacific, fresh proofs of its 
delusive waywardness. Tradition, with its mushroom growth 
and its venerable form, is steadily losing ground as an element 
| of historic knowledge. Like Jonah’s gourd, it grows up in a 
night, but it vanishes when the light of day sets in. And if 
ever there was a complete instance of its unfaithfulness more glar- 
ing than any other, it is to be found in the works of the poets to 
whom we are introduced in the work before us. It is certain that 
the Romans knew nothing of a Trojan war beyond what they 
read in Greek writers. It is certain that they knew nothing of 
Greek writers till about two centuries before Christ. And, never- 
theless, every Roman in the time of Julius Cesar was as fully 
convinced that he was descended from /neas as every decent 
Irishman is that he is descended from Brian Boru. It wasa 
genuine faith of the people, of a piece with their belief in Phoebus 
who spoke at Delphi and Pallas who protected Athens; and 
it was completely of foreign importation and of indisputably 
recent growth. 

To attempt to know too much is a pitfall into which it is but 
too easy for an historian to fall, whether of literature or of poli- 
tics. ‘ Putting this and that together’ often ends in the con- 
struction of a literary mermaid or griffin. It is, perhaps, some- 
thing more than a coincidence that the greatest authors of the 
world are men of whom we know little or nothing. With the life 
ofthe chief poet with whom Mr. Sellar is concerned it is pleasant 
to find that he takes no intrusive liberties, and the value of his 
remarks does not suffer from the self-restraint. ‘The chapters on 





Lucretius are the best in the book, and are really masterly. They are 
careful, original, and, if the expression will not seem a strange one, 
venerous. Lucretiusis an author peculiarly hard to appreciate at his 
true value. He was a writer in describing whom paradoxes seem to 
suggest themselves naturally. A positivist among theorists, he was 
yet a theorist himself,and a dogmatic one. He was an enemy of the 





Sellar points out, quite against the conclusions of Niebuhr. Cicero 
and Varro speak of short lyrical piece:, and not a detailed | 
narrative; and it is among patrician families and within the 
walls of the city, and not in plebeian houses and among the | 
peasantry of Italy, that they would find the fittest home. The fact 
is, that whatever traces there exist of an early poetic art among 
the Romans are, in our own judgment, by no means indigenous ; 
and almost the first mention of poetry in any Roman. writer | 
speaksof it asa profession which a vagabond might naturally adopt. 
Mr. Sellarurges the fact that Lucilius was honoured with a public 
funeral as an argument to prove the popularity of early Roman 
literature ; and he somewhat strangely concludes that, if popular, 
it must have been original. But all the evidence is the other way. 
Lucilius was not born till the year after Cato died. His funeral 
was celebrated at a time when the deluge of foreign thought and 
manners had poured for a century over Italy, and intellectual 
Greece had long ago “ taken her cruel conqueror captive.” In 
such days as those of Lucilius it is hardly too much to say that the | 
very population of Rome had undergone a total change. How 
many of those patrician families were still extant who might | 
once have cheered to the echo the tunes of their national ballads, | 
if there had been any national ballads to cheer? It is by mixed | 
races that the world has been ever renovated; and the crowd who | 
thronged to hear the Gracchi speak, and decreed their great 
satirist a burial, were as much a mixed race as the English who 
fought at Crecy, or the mulattoes who will in fifty years become | 
* The Roman Poets of the Republic. By W.Y Sellar, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
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popular religion, a materialist, an Epicurean ; and yet he was an 


|enthusiast and a lover of his race. His verse is rough and 


ungainly, and yet Virgil borrowed from it some of his choicest 
pieces; the whole work bears traces of careful arrangement, and 
yet it reads as a fragment. But no series of paradoxes will ever 
serve as a description of a human being, and Mr. Sellar is not 
content to observe his author merely in his relations to others. 
He describes him as one who has thoroughly understood his 
poem, and whose estimate is aserious and candid ove. It is some 
time since an exposition of any ancient author has appeared at 
once so luminous and so suggestive. It happens that we cor- 
dially agree with every word that Mr. Sellar writes upon Lucretius; 
but whether this were the case or not, we should feel in reading 
such criticism as his that we were sitting atthe feet of a master. 

It is interesting sometimes to speculate upon the spiritin which 
such poems as that of which we have been speaking must have 
been received by Roman society, and the nature of the popularity 
they enjoyed. One fact is very suggestive in connection with this 
| subject—the higher social rank from which the poets of the last 
| half century before our era were drawn. From Terence and 
Nevius to Horace and Catullus is the step from Shakespeare to 
Pope. Patronage, however, has its caprices as well as vulgar 
applause. The world of fashion in the days of our own great- 
grandfathers saw every grace in Matthew Prior. It is at first 
sight, indeed, difficult to account for the conviction we feel that 
| the best of the Roman poets are in our hands. The literary 
society over which Mecenas ruled was critical enough to condemn 
_the very bad, and the large cireulation which attended every im- 


| portant work could hardly allow what was very good to pass 
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unnoticed. But to judge by mere circulation, we should be 
obliged to rank Tupper and Longfellow at the head of modern 


English bards, and the elaborate praise of a few was very nearly | 


making Tannhaiiser a standard work. As it is, we know that one 
of the best of the contemporaries of Virgil, the poet Varius, bas 
left no proof of his greatness to our time. But there is every 
reason to think that the best of all remain to us. When we find 
Virgil read as a school-book and Horace quoted as a classic within 
one or two generations after their death, we may feel sure that thei: 
popularity was not the result of accident. Whether it may be fairly 
attributed to the qualities upon which Mr. Sellar lays the chief 
emphasis is another question. He praises their moral energy, 
aud points out their national spirit. We confess that we can see 
neither the one nor the other. Horace rises, he observes, above 
his irony and epicureanism to point out the purity of Sabine 
households and the noble death of Cato. But still more con- 
spicuous is the promptness with which he sinks back again from 
his Sabine households to the more congenial cheeks of Lydia. 
Virgil, he urges, was fond and proud of Italy. It is difficult to 
prove a negative, but we doubt whether an impartial reader 
would consider Italian enthusiasm to be one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the “£neid.” It is hard to help feeling that the reverse 
is rather the case; that the poems which became popular at Rome 
achieved their success rather in consequence of the foreign ele- 
ment they contained than iu regard of their national spirit, and 
that the lack of moral power which they exhibit only served to 
detract from an intrinsic greatness, which the poets themselves 
were not as slow as the’r admirers have been in modern times to 
attribute with all candour to the inspiration of Parnassus and 
Helicon. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.* 
ABLE tulkativeness is, we think, the phrase which most exactly 
describes the specialty of Mr. Senior's style when not cross- 
examining statesmen. Then, as iu his book on Greece, the 
talkativeness disappears, and only a marvellous tact and still more 
marvellous impartiality visibly remain. In sketches like these 
he gossips about his characters rather than describes them, chats 
with us on subjects rather than enters into them. The gossip, 
however, has always a point, the chat always leaves on the mind 
the impression which Mr. Sen‘or intended to put there. Pleasanter 
reading shall no mau find than these biographies, and if we differ 
often with the views incidentally expressed, we can seldom repel 
or reject the main thought which the sketch was designed to 
suggest or to infuse. The pleasure, too,is very often of a highly 
intellectual kind—the enjoyment of secing a chain of acute reason- 
ing or aseries of analyses stated in tle simplest and most con- 


vincing style. We do not know, for instance, how the difference | 


in the effect proluced by an English report of a trial and a Con- 
tinental one could be more perfectly stated than in the following 
paragraph :— 

“An English report is a drama in which the reader, unconsciously, 
perhaps, becomes one of the principal actors. He unavoidably assumes 
the character of a juryman; and, with the exception that he reads the 
evidence instead of hearing it, he has all a juryman’s means of arriving 
at a verdict. He has before him the opening speech of the counsel for 
the prosecution, which states what is expected to be proved; the ex- 


amination and cross-examination of the witnesses; the defence by the | 


prisoner's counsel; and the recapitulation and commentary of the judge. 
Each set of appearances and of conflicting inferences is explained and 
enforced by an advocate, and they are then weighed before him, against 
one another, by an impartial and experienced moderator. A more in- 
structive exercise in the great business of life, the balancing of pro- 
babilities, can scarcely be imagined. But if, after having ascertained 
the prisoner's guilt, he wishes to account for it—if he wishes to inquire 
what were the accidents of natural disposition or of education which 
predisposed him to the commission of crime, or the circumstances 
which supplied the place of such a predisposition—if he wishes, in short, 


to make the prisoner a subject of philosophical inquiry—he gets no | 


assistance from the English courts. The only question submitted to the 
jury, and the only question on which, therefore, evidence can be received, 
is, did the prisoner wilfully commit the act of which he is accused ?” 

That little remark about the English reader always studying 
cases as juryman is curiously acute. So true is it that the desire 
to meet this feeling has produced the system of English reporting, 
and greatly influenced the form of report. The Englishman wants 
the proceedings recorded by an independent witness, and not an 
official, and he desires the facts, and not those little turns of 


expression which best of all describe the wituesses’ own | 


idiosyncrasy. 

Mr. Senior's sketches are chiefly, though not entirely, confined 
in this volume to a few systems of legal procedure, and two or 
three eminent lawyers of different countries, including our own. 
The worst is, we think, that of Tronson du Coudray, which is 





* Biographical Sketches. By Nassau Senior, Longmans, 


| impaired by an almost ferocious dislike of the revolutionary party. 


| Thus, he says of the law against emigrés:— 

“ By that law, the properties, or rather the expectancies, of all emi- 
| grants were contiscated by anticipation. So that ifa son emigrated, the 
| State became instantly entitled in possession to all the emigrant’s pre- 
| Sumptive share in his fatber's estate, When we recollect that by the 
| law of the 3 Brumaire An IV, (24th October, 1794), all who in any 
| meetings had proposed or concurred in any liberticidal proceedings (that 
| is to say, who had opposed on any occision the democratic faction), and 


. | all those who by blood, or even by mere affinity, were connected with 


| emigrants, were incapable of public service, it is obvious that the ruling 


faction in the Convention had resolved to deprive of the means of sub- 
sistence all the adherents of monarchy or aristocracy who had escaped the 
executioner-—to starve all whom it could not murder.” 
This law was not a law at all, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
It was a revolutionary executive decree, deliberately suggested 
in order to root out the most oppressive aristocracy the civilized 
world has endured—the old nodlesse of France.’ It was unjust, of 
course, because it made the innocent individual pay for the guilty 
| class, but a few years before it was passed England was enforcing 
| laws as atrocious, not against a class, but an entire population— 
| the Catholics of Ireland, and England was sane while France 
was mad with fear and excitement and wild indefinite hope. The 
| best essay, without a doubt, is that upon Feuerbach, or rather on 
| the German system of criminal procedure, which Mr. Senior ana- 
lyzes with a sort of loving care. We are not quite sure that he 
| does not at heart consider the Bavarian system, which we take to 
be, on the whole, the worst ever established by a civilized p2ople, 
| to be a little better than that of England. Under this system, 
|“ There is no gaol delivery, no day on which the prisoner must be 
| acquitted or convicted. The whole trial, if it can be culled one, is a 
long inquiry ; first, before the local judge of the district in which 
| the events constituting the supposed crime took place ; after- 
wards, by the superior criminal tribunal, which, after perusing 
all the documents, pronounces a verdict and a sentence; and 
lastly, in grave cases, by the high court of appeal, which adopts, 
modifies, or reverses that verdict or sentence, or directs a further 
inquiry. . . The German judicial inquirer is bound by no 
| fetters, He hunts up every collateral fact or suggestion which 
|may possibly iufluence the decision or the sentence. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the & prisri probability of the prisoner's 
guilt, he unravels his whole history from earliest childhood. As 
that history approaches the time of the supposed crime, he 
endeavours to make it a perfect chronicle of all the prisoner's 
actions, and even words. By means which we shall mention 
hereafter he obtains from him, on all these points, the fullest 
statements that can be wrung from him, and then investigates, 
as separate inquiries, the truth of every detail.” 

The means are incessant mental torture applied to a man bowed 
down by solitary confinement, long-continued cross-examinations 
| of the prisoner himself before the judge alone, with no limit fixed 
to inquiry, which is therefore sometimes protracted for seven 
years. Of course, under such a scheme, to which the old system 
of securing confession by physical pain was merciful, the guilty 
man usually acknowledges his guilt; but then, what of the inno- 
|cent? He also, if the facts look probable, or his enemies are 
determined, may be so detained and utterly ruined on a charge 
wholly without foundation. The sharp injustice of Oriental 
countries is less injurious to a nation’s morale than such a method 
of eliciting truth, which, moreover, though Mr. Senior cares 
nothing about that, would be borne only by a people as contemp- 
tuous of time ani as careless of personal liberty as tle South 
Germans. Mr. Senior quotes, as an illustration of the system, 
the case of the priest Riembauer—a priest who, in his humility, 
‘never looked any one in the face,’ but who murdered his mis- 
| tress for importuning him too frequently for money, and then 
| endeavoured to throw the guilt upon his innocent cook. The 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 








| evidence seems to English eyes unusually complete, but there was 
but one direct eye-witness, and the judge set himself to obtain a 
| confession from Riembauer himself. The process began in 1814, 
| and till October, 1816, the criminal was interrogated by the judge 
often for eight hours at a time, in the hope that he might at last 
be tortured into confession. Riembauer held out for two years 
of questioning, and for a further year of legal suspense, and then 
at last gave way, stated the facts, and explained that his mind 
had justified the murder by a text from the “ Ethica Christiana.” 
It was not, however, till August, 1818, five years after the com- 
mencement of the trial, that judgment was passed, and the 
criminal sentenced to indefinite imprisonment. In other words, 
Riembauer was subjected to torture for five years, and then sen- 
tenced for an aggravated murder to precisely the punishment 
which he had been enduring during the term when he was still 
in theory innocent. Surely, to apply the words “system of 
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justice’ to a perversion of justice like this is an abnse of charity. | mens, had by degrees acquired a strange faculty of mind which 
If the sole end of earthly justice be, indeed, the punishment of | enabled him, if not to bring them back to life, yet to transport 
the guilty such a process might be excused, though even then it | himself back into the life which once was theirs; and thus by 
would involve a crime against the innocent; but there is another | concentrating the force and intensity of a vivid imagination, to 
and even greater object for all systems of criminal law. ‘This is | mingle, as though he were the ghost and they the real crea- 


to secure the well-being of society, and society is utterly demo- 


tures, amongst those generations who, in times indefinitely 


ralized when a man not proved to be guilty can be subjected to | remote, transmitted from age to age, as we to-day transmit, as 
five years’ imprisonment in order that a judge may test his own others will transmit to-morrow, the warm and beating pulse of 
skill in extracting a confession which, if experience may be | life.’ We need scarcely remark on the curious character of this 


trusted, is us often false as true. The solitary use of the Bavarian 
system, as it scems tous, is to explain the morbid anatomy of the 
prisoner’s mind—the chain of motives which seduced him to 
crime—a knowledge of much value, indeed, to the philosopher, but 
of none whatever to the society which wants to be protected from 
robbery and murder, without being too much restricted as to its 
individual liberty. 





THE RING OF AMASIS.* 

Tats is a kind of baby “Strange Story,”"—like it in style, 
method, theme, philosophical pretension, ostentation of pro 
found analysis, everything but bulk, in which it is fortunately in- 
ferior, and a certain vigour which Sir Bulwer Lytton manages 
to impress even on his most gaudy nonsense. Perhaps, as a 
slight compensation, this tale is a shade less turbid and confused 
in the fantastic medley of its colours. But the two stories are 
so completely similar in plan and aim, and written so entirely 
in the same meretricious style of debased art, that they suggest 
a competitive trial of skill on a common field between artists 
of similar capacity, taste, and tendency. Indeed, though it 
would be misleading to compare the rival performances of 
Mr. Owen Meredith and Sir Bulwer Lytton to a race between | 
two men with their bodies tied up in sacks, because that 
suggests grotesque village fun instead of the shambling mag- 
nificence of philosophical art,—yet the hampered shuffle of the 
thought is very much of that class, and realiy resembles the 
difficult progression of feet embarrassed by the flapping pallium 
of philosophic costume, and yet striving to compete with each 
other in dignity as well as force. 

The Ring of Amasis, like the “ Strange Story,” is an elaborate 
attempt to conquer a new field for art out of the borderland 
between reason and superstition. Like that, it is a story told 
by a physician, incredulous in temper, and yet fascinated by 
the study of the morbid phenomena of the nervous system. In 
place of the semi-magic wand of that tale is substituted the semi- 
magic ring of this. In neither story are we ever fairly certain 
on which side of the line between the natural and the preter- 
natural we are standing. In both tales there is a sort of semi- 
serious attempt to indicate explanations of the marvels, which 
still remain, however, as narrated, inexplicable. In both, the 
marvellous element is derived from Oriental spells; but in the 
“Strange Story” the instrument used is more purely of the 
me-meric, in this, apparently more purely of the morbid 
psychological, kind. Finally, in both there are large stores of 
grandiioquent pseudo-analysis, rich crops of abstract nouns be- 
ginning with capital letters, many common-places inflating them- 
selves in this atmosphere of very rarified intelligence into some- 
thing that resembles wisdom, like shrivelled apples taking, under 


, 





an exhausted receiver, the form and hue of ripe beauty; and, 
finally, much pedantic vapour condensed in the same rarified 
region into particles with almost the solidity of sense. 

The Ring of Amasis professes to analyze the morbid phenomena 
of a proud speculative mind too early laden with responsibility, 
and untrained in boyhood by the collision and sympathy of equals. 
The Count Edmond R is supposed to illustrate for us how 
a false theoretical analysis may take full posse:sion of a powerful 








mind, rob it of all true faith, and distort it into sheer childish 
superstition. ‘here are, however, two great objections to the | 
lesson inculcated— one that the theoretic view which is supposed | 
to have thus taken hold of a strong and spacious mind is either 
quite unmeaning, or a very unimportant conjecture ; the other, 

that the superstitious fancy, so far from being merely fanciful or | 
morbid, is, according to the story, based upon facts to which two 

other independent witne:ses bear independent evidence. The Ger- | 
man Count Edmond, who is the hero of the tale, after a self-involved | 
and premature youth, travels in Egypt, where he emp!oys himself 
eagerly in decyphering hieroglyphics and unwrapping mummies. 
“ Andas the skilful botanist instinctively recognizesin the withered 
flower which he examines all the once flourishing beauty of it, 
so Edmond, from long familiarity with these dry human speci- 





* The Ring of Amasis. From the Papersof a'German Physician. Edited by Owen 
Meredith. Two Vols. Chapman and Hall. 





|recur to it at intervals. 





imaginative faculty of the Count’s, which enabled a man who 
had never seen the life of the ancient Eygptians, or anything at 
all like it, to reconstruct it for himself by merely gazing at 
mummies ; but it is only fair to observe that the botanist, who 
is used as an illustration, does not even profess to picture to him- 
self the living flower from any such imaginative resources, but 
rather from having seen plenty of living flowers before he had 
dried them. If Count Edmond had been in the habit of drying 
ancient Egyptians in the age of Rameses, the sight of dried 
Egyptians of that age might, perhaps, have suggested to him 
what their life had been while it lasted ; without that experience 
the gazing into the face of dried mummies can have furnished 
his intuitive faculties with extraordinarily little help. How- 
ever, one evening, on unrolling a princely mummy, he found a 
scroll with it, into the meaning of which he penetrated in this 
marvellous manner. The mummy had a splendid amethyst ring 
on its finger, and the scroll suggested to Count Edmond a vision, 
in which the life of this young Prince Amasis was mirrored. The 
amethyst ring was an amulet, with characters engraved on it. 
The father, Thuoris, had promised his kingdom to whichever of his 
two sons, Sethos and Amasis, could read the legend on the ring. 
Amasis, the younger brother, succeeded, and rendered these im- 


| portant hieroglyphics thus :— 


“Behold the fatal words of Seb Kronos, the Indestructible Do- 
stroyer!.... MINE IS THE WORLD, AND TO ME MUST ALL THINGS 
come. I, SOLE, HAVE CREATED: AND I, sOLE, DESTROY. I WILL WHAT 
I wi. I Give anp I TAKE away. ON MORTALS I BESTOW, AND 
FROM MORTALS I WITHHOLD, HAPPINESS. MAN, THAT ART MADE OF THE 
DUST OF THE EARTH, DISTURB NOT THE HAND OF Destiny. Tovucn Nor 
WITH EARTHLY FINGER THE WORK OF Fare.” 

Mr. Owen Meredith has printed the words in small capitals, but 
they scarcely do much credit to the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
How any one is to disturb the hand of Destiny is not at all clear, 
seeing that whatever happens is Destiny and whatever does not 
happen is not Destiny; and if you jog the hand of Destiny, it 
must have been destined that you should jog it, and the jog is 
a part of Destiny. And why Sethos is said to have accom- 
modated himself to the legend by mot saving his drowning 
broth«r Amasis, when the hand of the latter was stretched out 
to him from the Nile, does not seem clear, since, if he had 
acted otherwise, he would equally have obeyed the legend. But, 
however, the amethyst is supposed to have some active part in 
the matter, as is explained in the vision to Count Edmond 
R—-—, in which, apparently,the ghost of Sethos, the elder brother, 
becomes the interpreter. The Count unfortunately takes the 
ring back with him to Germany, under an impression that it is 
magical, and also under some vague delusion that its legend lends 


support to the doctrine of necessity, which he has embraced. This 


inscription, which “ flattered the natural tendencies of his mind,” 
also fell in, it seems, with a very transcendental theory of tho 


German physician who relates the story, which theory we are 


told Count Edmond had anticipated. This wonderful theory dis- 
proves, as fur as we understand it, the possibility of sensuous 
apparitions of entirely new scenes or persons. The theory is, 
that if a man has gazed at the sun, the image of the sun may 
dance before his sonses in the dark ; and so, if he had murdered 
another, the bloody dagger may remain on his retina and 
But Macbeth’s dagger, which pre- 
ceded the murder, must have been a mere fiction—cannot have 
been a genuine sensuous apparition. Such appears to be the 
meaning (if there is any) in the following transcendental bit of 
psychological nonsense :— 

“T assume a strong affection of the mind, either as cause or effect, in 
its relation to the action of aman. For example, of a criminal. Let 
us suppose some passion to have taken possession of this man’s mind. 
That passion henceforward determines the course of his actions to the 
exclusion of all normal manifestations of the man’s free will. It be- 
comes to him, so to speak, a fatum or destiny. A human life obstructs 
the path of this passion. Passion marches straight to its object, and 
tolerates no obstacle by the way. Assassination has become a necessary 
step on the path prescribed to the man by the passion to which he has 
abdicated his will. The man avoids with horror the thought of this, 
which in turn, pursues, and never quits him tillit has made him 
familiar with its presence. Occasion puts the knife into his hand. The 
victim falls. From the series of criminal thoughta issues the criminal 
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act ; from the abstract, the concrete. 
long dream of murder with the bloody knife in his hand. The series of | 
criminal thoughts belonged to the domain of one man’s imagination 7 
the bloody knife belongs to the domain of reality for al! men. 

“Here the line is indicated which unites two points whereof each is | 
etationed iu a different world. 

“ Let A be the ideal world, and B the real world. 

*“ A has conducted to B. 

“ Therefore B conducts to A. 

“ That is to say, reality conducts to imagination ; action to vision. But 
as, in the parallelogram of forces, the action here is the resultant of the | 
various activities cantained in the imagination (ie. the series of 
criminal thoughts) so the imagination, when acted on in turn, can take 
no other form than that which it has itself determined. And, either | 
permanently or periodically, the murderer (supposing, of course, 
the case, as previously assumed, to be one of hallucination), renews 
the action in the vision; which shows him the bloody knife, and the } 
victim's corpse, &c. The vision exists for the actor, but for him on/y. 
Consequently, without preceding action, no permanent or periodical 
vision is possible. The series of criminal thoughts alone, without result 
of any kind iu action (an A without a B) cannot produce permanent | 
or periodical spectres. At least, I know of nosuchecase. The blot 
upon the brain becomes palpable to the bodily eye only when the dark- 
ness of it has passed into the deed which stains a life.” 


This is certainly a very difficult way of putting a simple but 
very arbitrary hypothesis. That you can't have a haunting appa- | 
rition unless your senses have once been thrown into the attitude 
in which they actually perceived the subject of it, seems to bearather 
idle conjecture ; but it is impossible to express the idea worse, or 
wrap it up more obscurely in grandiloquent language, than is done 
above. And even after it has been expressed, it is impossible to | 
understand what particular bearing this piece of transcendental 
psychology has on the tale. Count Edmond takes ardently to 
the magic amethyst, is led on by the ideas it suggests to him to | 
et his brother drown before his eyes with the ring on his finger, | 
and afterwards is dreadfully haunted by the ring. “The! 
spectral amethyst,” we are told, “still smote him with its 
violet rays.” But after leading him to something like fratri- 
cide, it appears to have devoted itself to keeping him alive | 


) 





| place. Justify the whole endeavour in the perfect deed. 


The murderer awakes from his! doubt made up of the attraction of all its particles; but we 


should have been led by Mr. Meredith's apophthegm to conceive 
that it resided in a single “ infinitely little” particle. 

Here, again, is an artistic apergu of startling grandeur ina 
well-known style which, were it not palpably in the work before 


| us, we should have attributed to the author of “ Zanoni” without 


a shade of hesitation :— 


“* Nothing is durable but the duty to endure. Duty is the asylum 
of the soul. O Venus Libitina! Oh, Beauty, beautifying graves! O 
Keeper of the registers of Death! Thou sittest among the sepulchres, 
yet art not sad. And “Here,” thou sayest, “there is calm.” I will 
believe thee. Yet there is a chilly pallor on thy brows, and darkness 
in the circles of thine eyes. Thou, too, has struggled. ° 
to this cold goddess, that to her, also, gracefulness may not be wanting, 
the great Founder of the world has lent, for coy companion, Beauty's 
humanest handmaiden—Chaste Shame. Vex her not with words. 
Silence is the chastity of action. Let no ery be heard. Crush the 
escaping groan on the yet quivering lips of the desires thou hast 
strangled. Uncover not the pale faces of thy departed. Utter not their 
names aloud, Know thyself, and bear to be unknown. Strike down 
this beggar heart that prowls for alms, and stops men’s pity in the public 
Slay thyself 
and hide the knife. Even so. And, as, in large compassion of fond 
eyes young graves set grieving, kind Nature makes mute haste to cast 
over the hillocks of the recent dead her grassy carpet of the tender 


green; so silently, and for others’ sakes with such a noble haste, do 
| thou, too, hide beneath the serenity of a smiling face the sorrow of thine 


immortal soul!’” 


This magnificent use of “ Venus Libitina” and her “ humanest 
handmaiden Chaste Shame” to watch over the grave in poor 
Count Edmond’s heart, with full license even to stimulate the 
growth of the grass there, for artistic purposes, is a funereal con- 
ception quite worthy of the elder novelist, and one which would 
fill any less illuminated undertaker with hopeless despair. No 
one could have conceived this except a writer with an imagination 


| that knows, as Mr. Meredith says, how “to appraise me the price of 


a pang made periect.” Not that he has permitted himself to disclose 
the latter secret,—which, perhaps, it may take a new artistic 


and safe from all physical risks, increasing his wealth, and | novel to reveal. In the meantime, the nearest approximation to 
making him miserable. It turns aside Circassian cannon-balls ; | the rid‘le we can discover is the pang of the man who has first 
it warns him back from fulling rocks; it pushes his stakes to | purchased, and then read without anathema, the Ring of Amasis. 
the winning colour at gaming-tables ; it appears at his marriage | If by the end of the second volume the pang be not made quite 
on thehand ofhis dead brother, which clasps his bride's hand (for- | perfect, “ Silence, the chastity of action,” must have relaxed 


merly promised to that brother) instead of his own, and so all but 
drives him mad. It appears to be one great additional flavour of 
bitterness in all this that it in some way refutes the very elaborate 
and foolish piece of analysis given above. But a man must take 
a psychological guess very much indeed to heart if this be so. 
We cannot even see that the theory in question would either 
support superstition or interfere with faith, and are quite at a 
loss to account for the importance attached to it. The amulet 


might have had magic properties, even though the theory was | 


true. 

Then, as to the reality of the illusion. The German doctor 
himself is witness to one of the magical performances of the 
«‘ Spectral Amethyst,” and the young lady whom the Count was 


to have married to at least two others of them, so that it is | 


rather hard on Count Edmond, after all, to treat his delusion as 
the mere result of a morbid mind and a bad education. He does 
naturally get exceedingly wretched after he had let his brother 


drown, and we have a good deal of the following kind of stuff:— | 


“Tf thou wilt destroy me, dreadful Hand,—if thou art sworn to sink 
me to the abyss,—why then dost thou not pluck me by the hair, or 
seize me by the throat, and drag me down into the deeps from which 


thou risest thus? If thou wilt have my heart, why dost thou not pierce | 


this long-tormented breast with but a single sharply-daggered ray of 
thine intolerable amethyst? Be anything but what thou art. Rise 
rather on my path—not thus, cold Hand, not thus—but with fist firm- 
clenched, and arm of weightiest menace. Then will I grapple with 
thee hand to hand, aye, even till my bones be broken in thine iron 
grasp. But stretch not forth thus piteously to me those pale imploring 
fingers. Notthus! I cannot seize thee thus. Thou knowest it well. 
For fast the devilish amethyst has fixed me with his demon eye. 
And it burns, it burns—away !” 

But we do not think that, if the German doctor be veracious, the 
Count can be said to have worried himself with imaginary 
visions. The evidence would go to prove that some spectral 
hand wearing the amethyst ring was actually there. 

The grandeur of the book, however, is only half contained in 
its plot. ‘The little aphorisms, incidentally dropped, are full of 
hiints for the “‘ philosopher, artist, and man.” For example :— 

“Tn the spiritual, no less than in the physical world, the maximum 
power resides in the infinitely little.” 

This is interpreted afterwards to mean that all really great 
powers are subdivided into infinitely small elements,--a truth 
which we should have scarcely recognize in the original shape 
an which it is given above. The attraction of the earth is uo 


| something of her austere control. 





'THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES.* 
Tue authors of the two volumes which are now before us, having 
spent some time, during the latter part of last year, in the Con- 
federate States, have alike arrived at the not unnatural conclusion 
that a plain narrative of what they saw there may possess some 
interest for the British public. The objects with which these 
gentlemen visited the South are as different as their respective 
callings. Mr. Malet, who is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, went over to tell a female relative of his, the wife of a 
Southern planter, of the recent death of three of her relations, 
the stoppage of the mails to the South having rendered it impos- 
sible to convey the intelligence in the ordinary mauner. The 
| merchant's object was to ascertain what had happened to certain 
| customers of his firm, of whom nothing had been heard since the 
commencement of thewar. Nor is there a less difference between 
| the volumes in which the travellers have respectively recorded 
the results of their experiences. While, on the one hand, the 
| merchant has written a sensible, straightforward book, which 





| contains a good deal of interesting information respecting the 
|} actual condition of the Confederate States, the clergyman has 
}on the other hand, produced a work of precisely the opposite 
| character. The superiority of the merchant’s book is, no doubt, 
| partly owing to the fact that its author visited in succession 
most of the leading towns in the Confederate States, while Mr. 
Malet’s time was principally spent on his relative’s plantations in 
a remote corner of South Carolina. The main cause of the dif- 
ference between them must, however, be sought in the mental 
characteristics of their respective writers. When we found Mr. 
Malet telling us, at the outset of his narrative, that he took his 
surplice with him to America, and officiated in it twice while he 
was crossing the Atlantic, it was impossible to avoid a suspicion 
that his ideas respecting the kind of information which the 
British public would be likely to welcome were of a somewhat 
| peculiar nature ; and, as we went on with his book, this sus- 
| picion ripened into positive conviction. His volume is, in fact, 
acurious mixture of extracts from Southern papers, scraps of 


* Two Months in the Confederate States. By an English Merchant. London: Bentley. 
| * An Bvrand lo the South in the Summer of 186). By the Rev. William Wyndham 
| Malet. Bentley. 
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Southern poetry, quotations from his own and other people's ser- 
mons, reflections of the feeblest possible kind, partizan stories 
azainst the Yankees, and statements the truth of which few of 
liis readers will be in a position to dispute—as, for instance, 
that Mrs. W——’'s driver is named “ March,” and “ stammers 
much in talk, but not at all in reading,” and that “* Mr. Blake's 
entire donkey is valued at £200.” All this valuable matter is 
conveyed in a peculiar style, of which the following sentence is 


THE 





by no means an unfair example :—“ He has seventy sheep; all 
tieir clothes are now of home manufacture.” After this account 
of Mr. Malet’s work, the reader will scarcely requ to 
formed that it has not taught us much respecting the present 
condition of the Southern States, and that the information on 
this point which we are about to lay be‘ore him is derived almost 


be in- 


re 


exclusively from the volume which we have associated with it as 
the subject of this article. 

We hive alvealy stil that the author of 
Confederate S 


in 





co Months the 
tes visited several of the principal cities in the 


South. He went, in the first instance, from New York to New 
Orleans by sea, and thene> successively to Jackson, Mobile, 
Montgomery, Charleston, and Richmond. Almost the first 


person he saw at New Orleans was General Butler, who had 
come down to the wharf to mest the steamer, in which his wife 
The thus 


Was & passenger. general's personal appearance is 


described :— 


‘He seemed aspare man, of middle height, quick and nervous in 
his movements, and, at a glance, very much more like a lawyer than 
a soldier. [lis face is distinguished by nothing more unusual than 
what boys call a cock eye, and with its thin compressed lips, 
livid complexion, almost, if not entire, absence of beard, moustache, or 
whisker, and thin grey hair thrown Lack over his ears, iinpressed me 
simply as the face of a restless, earnest, decided, and possibly abrupt 
man, but with no special bias towards, nor familiarity with evil, rather 





than as that of the cruel, cuvning, unpriucipled scoundrel, which by 
common cousent somany millions of peop'e believe him to be.” 
The merelant informs us that the hatred which was felt in 


New Orleans for General Butler and his brother did not extend 
to the Feleral officers as a body, they being generally spoken of 
as “gentlemen who were fulfilling diticult duties in a gentle- 
manly manner ;” and he adds, on his own authority, that the 
Federal soldiers were very well behaved and free from disorder. 
Our author had not much difficulty in leaving New Orleans, there 
being at that som? sort of authorized communication 
between the city and the Confederate Before reaching 
Jackson, however, ho had personal experience of the severity 
with which the conscription is enforced in the Southern States 
At one of the intermediate stations the train was stopped, the 
passengers examined, and every one who could not produce 
papers exempt'ng him from military service was at once drafied 
off to the amy. 
by our author did not satisfy the officer in charge, who sent him 
before the Conseript Judge, and it was not without trouble that 
The 
merchant gives us a good many details respecting the army 
which is reinforeed in this promiscuous manner. The discipline 
of the troops, when off duty, appears to be somewhat of the 
loosest. ‘* When squatted cross-legged on beds,” our author tells 
us * the rank and file can curse his officer's eyes and limbs as 
handsomely as ever I believed 


modate another.” 


time 
lines. 


The production of a Foreign-oflice passport 


he succeeded in proving himself to be a British subject. 


one officer could similarly accom- 
For the most part, they wear no uniform, 
but each man dresses as best he can. Until very lately, shoes 
were the article of which they were most in want. Owing to 
the vigorous measures “that were taken to supply this de- 
ficiency, printed ecards were nailed up in the bedrooms in 
all the large hotels, warning the traveller that if he put 
his boots outside the door they would inevitably be stolen. 
Now, want appears to be in great measure 
removed, partly by means of home manufacture, and partly 
owing to the patriotic conduct of the leading Southern mer- | 
chants, which contrasts most favourably with what we hear of 

the proceedings of the Northern contractors. Our author tells 

us that, when a house has run a cargo of goods, itis the practice 

to offer the whole shipment first to the Government at the regu- 

lation prices of the day; and he montions one case in which a 

very large lot of strong army shoes were sold to the Government 

at fifteen or sixteen dollars a pair, when from twenty to thirty 

dollars could readily have been obtained outside. It is not true | 
now, whatever it may have been at one time, that the Southern 
troops are insulliciently supplied with food or clothing, though it 
is very natural that Federal prisoners, accustomed to the abund- 
ance of the Northern armies, should give somewhat deplorable | 
reports of their condition. Apyvopos of prisoners, we have some | 


however, this 
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curious details respecting the number of prisoners taken on either 
side. At City Point, near Richmond, a periodical exchange of 
prisoners takes place, and on one of thess occasions when our 


author was present, about 450 Federals were exchanged 
for only nino Confederates; and the latter boasted that 
up to that time they had returued about 21,000 men 


more than the former. As regards the treat:nent of prisoners 
by the Confederates, the merchant to think that it 


° 1 


is as good a3 is possible under the circumstances, though h 


seems 
e 
owns that * the prisons at Richmond certainly are discreditable 
places.” And he procecds to relate, without any express‘on of 
reprobaiion, a case in which a sentry, having thrice vainly 
warned a prisoaer to s‘op sp'tting out of the window, imm nli- 
ately shot the man dead. Mr. Malet has a still more remarkable 
story, to the effect that 399 Federals, who had been paroled afier 
the battle « 
again shortly afterwards, summarily shot by order of General 
W 
a gentleman who does not serup!e to assert, on the authority of 
that four 


of Harper's Ferry, were, on being taken prisoners 


Jackson. e must not, however, forget that this tale is told by 


“a widow, who had a plantation at Pollocksviile,” 
ship-loads of negroes had been taken by the Federa's from 
Port Royal to Cuba, and sold to pay the expenses of tie war. 
The merchant declares very positively that the chance of 
starving out the South is quite a hopeless one. ‘They can 


easily grow corn and breed hogs enough to feed their whole 
population, and that is all that they absolutely require. Tho 
Southerners like nothing so well as pork. Our author was 


repeatedly assured that “they hated yer darned beef and fixins! 


Give ‘em a ent of well-cured pork, and ye may take all the rest.” 
Salt and medicines are the articles the want of which is most 


felt. The merchant tells us a good deal respecting the prices of 


various commodities, which, however, we need not repeat, as the 
newspapers are continually giving us more recent information on 
There is an absolute dearth of beer, wine, or spirits ; 
and genuine tea or Sill, 
living, though bad, is notvery dear; hotel-board at Mobile was only 
three anda half dollars a day. Those hotels which remain open are 
generally crowded to excess, and the traveller has to put up with 
the most wretched accommodation. The difficulty of procuring 
new rails has compelled the Southerners to husband the existing 
railways in the most careful manner. The rate of speed had 
generally been reduced to ten miles an hour, at which rate it was 
believed that the rai!s then down would last about two years 
longer. At the end of that time it was calculated that the com- 
panies would be able entirely to relay those lines essential to 


this head. 
soffee is very rarely to be met with. 


military operations from the new rails in stock, those being made 
in the Confederacy, those taken from unimportant lines in the 
interior, and those also taken from the horse-railroads in the 
streets of the various cities. As to future prospects, our author tells 
us that the Confederates are very anxious that both their 
Northern and foreign creditors should understand that they mean 
ultimately to discharge every penny of their liabilities; and he 
This belief appears’ 
to be based on the conviction that nothing that can be done by 
cotton-growing associations elsewhere can ever deprive the 
South of the monopoly of their staple product. Want of space 
prevents us from doing more than referring the reader to some 
very interesting observations on the enormous price of gold at 
Richmond, which, our author argues, ought not to be regarded as 
a proof of a corresponding degree of poverty in the Confederate 
Ilis financial views are less simple than those of Mr. 
Malet, which are confined to the statement that,“ having heard 
much of the trouble caused by the paper-money which is current 
in the Confederate States, he was not sorry to get for fifty dollars 


entirely believes in their ability to do so. 


States. 


jin gold ninety-two and a half doilars in neat paper notes of 


various value.” 

On the subject of slavery the merchant says very little indeed. 
In fact, with the exception of a rather inconsistent estimate of 
the value of negro troops, which he holds to be quite useless 
when on the side of the Federals, while, when fighting for the 
Confederates, they have, “if well handled, plenty of mischief in 
them,” he scarcely mentions the slaves at all. In this respect he 
is very inferior to Mr. Malet, who appears to hold very strong 
opinions on the subject of slavery. We donot know whether the 
reverend gentleman ever shared the prejudice against the pecu- 
liar institution which is common to the vast majority of his 
countrymen ; but his book proves beyond dispute that, if he did, 
he has succeeded in completely emancipating himself from it. 


| According to him, the negro has nothing to complain of, and 


everything to be thankful for ; and when the South has won its 
independence he will be treated, if possible, still more kindly 
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th i he 
the mast 


of what i 


is now. Both he and the merchant agree in stating that | 

to not at all care to keep their slaves in ignorance 
but, while the latter attributes this careless- 
ness tocontempt for the negro, the former has no doubt that its sole 
ionate attachment. Literally 
of slaves to which Mr. Malet 


going on; 


causeis perfect confidence in his affect 


the only point in the treatment 





could take any exception whatever, was the prac f scling them 
by l gzested that a sale by private contract would 
be less likely to hurt the negroes’ feelings; but he was promptly 
comforted by the assurance that they rather liked the excitement 
ofa pu l lL by the recollection that there is a considerable 
resemblar tween an auction and an Eaglish statute-fair. 
But the strongest proof of Mr. Malet’s complete success in ac- 
quiring the true Southern tone of fe ay as regards slavery 
is to be found in the fact that he tells us, with the most perfect 


naivelé, that he had no hesitati 
il to them,’ 
words of Genesis xiv. 14, proving tha 


on in appealing to Seriptur» for its 
justifer » “Tre * he says, sp aking of his kins 
man’s 

Abraham !|:ad the same kind of 


oe bs 4} 
slaves, tic 


servants; and they seemed quit 


pleased.” It really seems quite a pity that Mr. Ma’et ever left 
the Confeder States, for his peculiar talents must be, to a 


great extent, thrown away in a free country. 


We must, in conclusion, be allowel to extract a passage from 





the merchant's book, which, though it has no direct bearing on 





Confederate States, is far too amusing 
It refers to the free < and easy 


th present con lition of the 
to be passed over withont notice 


manner in which justice is administered in the n 





tichmoud. The scone is a tewn named Woodstock, where what 
auswers to our petty sessions was going on. 

“When my frie ifederate officer, and [I entered, some one pre- 
sent was being trie rstealing a horse. Of course, we did as every- 


body else did, that is, pushed up to one of the stoves, looked intently 
at it for a moment, pale lit up, and then ventieman with a 
large beard, who sat by, with his hands in his pockets and his feet on the 
ateve, chewingand spitting like the rest, how the case was likely to go ? 
He expressed a very decided opinion that the prosecutor's case had not 
a leg tostand on. In the course of a short time, however, the jury 
decided differently, and the chairman condemned the prisener at the bur 
(for whom I had been looking) to six months’ imprisonment. Where- 
upon another gentleman, who had just put a log into the opposite stove, 
walked across to where our bearded friend sat, and quietly suggested 
that ‘they'd better clear out.’ I was then informed that the two gentle 
men who were retiring in amicable conversation were, respectively, the 
prisoner in the case just concluded, and the officer of the Court; and I 
could account at once for the strong opinion of the gentleman with 
whom I had been chatting as to the chance of the prosecutor. —_ 
ever, in this, as in all other cases, no doubt substantial jus stice is doi 
for an hour afterwards our bearded friend could be seen gloomily 1 4 
ing out of a heavily -barred window in the lock-up, safe enough, no 
doubt.” 

Lest Mr. Malet should think that we are inclined to show an 
undue pr 


asked a 





ference to his lay competitor for public notice, we will 


ict from his book also, which has at least the 
authority of a Dr. 
done, plea 


give a brief extr: 
merit of novelty. The rests on the 
Harrill, and the reader may, as we have 
about believing a word of it :— 

‘He (Dr. Harrill) was at Castleton in 1854. Dr. Howe was there. 
and a Mr. Hall was at Prospect Hill, near White Hill. These gentle- 
men were friends of the family of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who was lefi 
badly off. This lady had travelled in the South, where few Northerners 


story 


se himself 











ever go, except it be to settle ther she had written notes about the 
slay ulge Howe concluded, as an abolitionist and universalist, to 
make out a book, and employed Hall, a clever hand, to write it. He 
called it * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a fiction on the said notes ; it was agreed 


to bring it out w . r Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s name. Hall was to be paid 
for writing, and Judge Howe was to give Mrs. Beecher Stowe part of 
the profits, whi * innnensely exceeded all their expe sctations, and proved 
fortunes to them both. A conscientious Methodist minister in the same 








district, feeling that false impressions would be made by the book, wrote 
a pamphlet t ract it; bat he was threatened with dismissal from 
his congregation, and the pamphlet was quashed.” 





MARTIN POLE.* 

Mr. Saunvers still fails to do himself justice. 
tion of tules,—for 
hang sketches,—is marked by all the faults which neutralized the 
real power latent in ** Abel Drake’s Wife. is the s 
clear, vigorous writing, the same eye for the ways of the semi 
educated, but also the same tone of exaggerated or even morbid 
sentiment. All the virtues under his hands seem excrescences and 
not growths. In “ Abel Drake’s Wife” his heroine displays her 
fidelity to her word and her conscience by keeping a vow made 
in a fit of temper, till it destroys her own peace and endangers 
the husband she loves. In the outer story of Martin Pole a 
lady dies, after twenty years of suffering and remorse, 
she had threatened a gipsy beggar with expulsion from the 
grounds, and her son sits on his twenty-first birta lay counting the 
hours in half-delirious expectation that the gipsy’s curse will be 

* Martin Pole. By J. Saunders. 


His new collee- 


Martin Pole is a mere screen on which to 


There same 


because 





London: Tinziey, Brothers. 


izhbourhood of 


fulfilled. The longest and best of the stories told to relieve the 
young heir’s strained attention, is from end to end disfigured by a 
morbid sentimentality which the heroine takes for conscience. Con- 
s'ance is the daughter ofa plausible, well-looking, hard-hearted s‘a- 
tioner, whom she detects iu the act of setting fire to his own house 
His son, Marmaduke, 


makes his appearance as the fire burns out, and the horritied father 


in the hope of the insurance. a mere child, 


excris himself to suppress the flames to an extent which brings 
“be ; “hae 

him the applause of all the neighbours and a testimouial from 
the insurance office. Constance, utterly disgusted, resolves to 


fly, in order to secure Marmaduke from the contact of such a man, 
s out her intention after a scene intended to be harrowimg, 
of a village wheelwright 
girl would have felt that her couscience impelled 


carrie 


aud passes her girlhood in the house 


Au ordinary 


ner eit 


r to stay with and guide her father, or to tell the insur- 


ance Office the truth; but Constance has a heroine’s conscience, 





ind so, ile concealing her father’s crime and ai uae in a 
felony, she steals away his child whom he had just risk s life 
to sive, and over whom she has no rights whatev At ihe 
wheelwright’s her conduct is equally ¢ ralté. Ile ecg ason who 


is a born engineer, and the father resolves to employ his 


savings in making his son a gentleman. He announces his reso- 


lution at a family council or consultation-dinner, in a scene which 
regretting that Mr. S 
misdirect his real than which he obviously 
those of Mr. 


those of George 


is our justification for uinders should so 
thinks resemble 
Collins, but which are in kind though not in degree 
Eliot. This rhapsody, uttered by an aunt at the 
council, is not in the sensation vein :— 


“*T say this,’ ” answered Mrs, Standish, folding her arms, and gazing 
admiringly at Kit, ‘that there never was, nor never will be, a lad so 
hard to choose a trade for as him; and why? because he's got every 
trade going at his fingers’ ends. I’m sure, where he picked ‘em all up 
to this day. Gne time I see him mendin’ Madzie’s little table, 
ved [ says to Humphrey, “ Oh, there’s no doubt about it, Kit’s heart 
and soul a joiner!” but turn my back a minute, and theres theo 
clock on the stairs, as stopped a week before he was born, 
there had been nothing the matter with it! But Lor’! it’s the same with 
everything; and, as I say, how did he come by it all! How came he 
to understand everything like this, from the Latin gibberish in his prize 
grammar to the workings of a clock’s inside? He goes about things in 
such a knowing, easy way, and looks at ‘em as much as to say, “ I under- 
stand a!l about you—don't have any nonsense with me!” and, if you'll 
believe me, I can’t help fancying, sometimes, when I'm expecting of him 
lown, that the clocks keep better time, and the doors stop creaking, as 
if they was afraid of him.’” 

Kit and C 


and also of 


beats me 





aetickin’ as if 


of course, fall in love with one another, 
ob-tacle 


Kit fancies Constance 


mistance 
course, the inevitabl is one created only by 


a morbid scruple. set fire to her fatlier’s 


1ouse, and Constance will not expl iin lest she should imp ril the 
father she has d-serted and left childless. An ordinary girl un-_ 
der the circumstances would have told her lover the tiuth, 
trusting that the secret would be as safe with himas with herself; 


but Constance prefers to break her vows, and on ym herself and 
her Jover to the kind of misery alone of 
mankind believe in, rather than run an infinitesimal risk of 
1 avi y 


qone 
» love story ends pleasan:ly, but the 


which novel-writers 


» harm toa man whom she herself has punished mor 
than the law. Of course th 
dénoucment is brought about by the same exaggerated machinery. 
Marmaduke receives a great property, goes wild, and, naturally 
father, forges his 

a quarrel ensues, the 
father and *son is pushed 
Marmaduke, killing him on the spot, and 
father at last into an agony of repentance, possible, perhaps, 
smooth, hard-hearted, 
improbable. Lucidents like 
good deal of fine writing, 


enough having no reverence for his name 
as trustee to obtain his own money ; 
statue 


struggle, and a down on 


throwing the 
but in the character depicted—t re 
selfish man—excessively these 
of course, afford opportunity for ¢ 
but then that kind of production is one with which the world 
could exceedingly well dispense. The true art even of sensation 
novel-writing, if the word is not misapplied to that species of 


? 


literary manufacture, is so to group and connect probable events. * 
as to produce an exciting situation, and not by piling up unlikely 

iucidents, strained ideas, and exaggerated impulses, to excite the 
reader's surprise. ‘I'rap-doors only exist on the stage, and it is 
life of some kind which every novelist is bound by his trade to 


describe. 





THE TAEPING REBELLION.* 


Trustwortuy information concerving China, at all times 
}interesting, has now a special value. Opinions differ 


England, 


By Commander 


widely as _to the course that should be taken by 





* Th: Tieping wer :a@ Narrative of its Rise and Progr $8. 
Lyndsay Brine, R.N., F.W.G.S. Londuu : Murray 

* Five Mouths oa nh Yang-Tsce. with a Narrative 
Waters, and Notices of the Present Rebeilions in China. By 
Captain, K.A. London: Murray. 


of the Exploration of its Upper 
T. W. Biakiston, late 
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with reference to those Taeping insurgents who have for ten | attempts to obtain the bachelor’s degree, we should infer that, 
| 
| 





years occupied some of the fairest provinces of the empire. | although in his native village he passed for a genius, his attain- 
Mistakes might be attended with consequences so serious, both to | ments were but mediocre. But, at any rate, his must be one of 
ourselves and the Chinese, that whoever furnishes such knowledge | those governing minds which other men instinctively trust and 
as may guide us to judge aright may well feel that he has done | follow, as it is worthy of note that although the sect of the 
good service ; and to this praise each of the books placed together “ God-worshippers” was not instituted by him, but by one of his 
at the head of this article is, in its degree, entitled. Commander | disciples, and had existed some time, while he was in another 
Brine and Captain Blakiston both speak with the authority of | part of the country, at his coming amongst them he was at once 
eye-witnesses, and it is important to note that, though on many | recognized as their true head, notwithstanding that it was by 
points their experience has led them to different conclusions, | the trances of two other brethren that “ the Heavenly Father” 
their judgment on our proper policy is identical. England has | and “ Heavenly Elder Brother” weresupposed to make known their 
no call, according to them, to interfere in the contest in behalf} will. The first impulse to become a religious reformer seemsto have 
either of Imperialists or Taepings, further than to protect the | been given him by the possession of certain tracts containing 
persons and property of her own subjects. Commander Brine's | some chapters of the Bible most imperfectly translated, and 
history of the rebellion is founded on his personal observations | sundry “ Miscellaneous Statements founded on Scripture,” by a 
and inquiries among the Taepings during the period of} very illiterate man, one Leang-afah, a convert to Christianity, 
his service in Chinese waters; on a narrative of the early | who understood neither Chinese nor English. He subsequently 
life of its chief, written by one of his relatives; on the! had visions, and engrafted his revelations upon the doctrines he 
proclamations issued by both parties; and on local news- found, or thought he found, in the tracts. His converts, the “ God- 
papers and the letters of missionaries. We have read his book | worshippers,” consisted of the most illiterate of the peasantry in- 
with much interest. It is written with no small share of literary | habiting the mountainous tracts in the west of the province of 
skill, and is conspicuous for the fairness and moderation of its | Kwang-si; and for the first ten years of his ministry (which com- 
statements. Captain Blakiston’s notices of the Taeping and other menced in 1839), Sin-tsuen made no attempt at political action. 
rebellions (for itisa great mistake to suppose that the numerous | Some time in the year 1850 the weaker party in a local feud 
bodies of insurgents now in arms against the Government} that had long been waged between the inhabitants of the 
throughout the empire are all connected with them), are very | above-named villages proposed ‘to the ‘‘ God-worshippers ” to 
valuable, though only incidental to the main purpose of his | embrace their doctrines, on condition of receiving their assist- 
book, which is to give an account of an exploration of the upper! ance. About the same time they began to incur the dis- 
waters of the mighty Yang-tsze,—“ the Son of the Ocean"—_| pleasure of the authorities, by destroying the idols in the public 
effected by himself and a few friends in the spring of 1861.| temples. An attempt was made to arrest Sin-tsuen ; but he was 
When the exploratory squadron under Admiral Hope turned | liberated by the brethren, and now, thinking that the moment 
back at the Tun-ting Lake, 750 miles above Shanghai, | for bolder action was come, he put himself at their head, and 
these resolved to proceed on their own account in a junk, as best | seized on the market town of the district. This was either at 
they could, and, if possible, reach India by way of Thibet. In| the end of 1850 or the beginning of 1851. The early part of the 
this, indeed, they were foiled; but they succeeded in reaching! year was spent by the Taeping chiefs in disciplining their troops, 
Ping-shan, on the Upper Yang-tsze, 1,800 statute miles above | and indesultory combats with the imperialists; but in August, 1851, 
the mouth of the river, and returned to Shanghai after an absence | they took the field, captured the important city of Yung-gnan, in 
of five months, having penetrated further into the interior than | eastern Kwang-si, and put all the Tartar authorities to the sword. 
any before them. Their numbers had now become considerable, and Hung-tsin-tsuen, 
In considering the history and prospects of the Taeping rebels, | on his triumphal entry into Yung-gnan, was hailed with the title 

it must be borne in mind that the present Manchu Emperors | of ‘* Tien-Wang,” or Heavenly King, which he has since borne. He 
ouly succeeded finally in establishing themselves in China about | forthwith created some ofhis leading followerssubordinate “ Wangs,” 
two centuries ago. This they accomplished in spite of the | and issued proclamations calling on the Chinese to put away their 
detestation in which, as Tartars and barbarians, they were every- | idols, and exterminate “ the imps,” whom he called “a cross 
where held (a detestation heightened by the remembrance of four | between a white dog and a red fox." In Yung-gnan they were 
hundred years of doubtful conflict), through the utter want of | besieged by the imperialists for six months, and reduced to great 
combination and leadership among the Chinese. Last to yield to | straits; but on the night of the 7th April, 1852, they broke out of 
the yoke were the southern provinces of Kwang-tung and | the city in three bands, and succeeded in cutting their way 
Kwang-si, the latter of which was the cradle of the present | through the besieging host ; then uniting their forces, they struck 
rebellion. But any power that can once lay hold on the reins of | to the north, through the province of Hoo-nan, capturing the 
government in China is tolerably sure of the obedience of the | several towns on their line of march, exacting what contributions 
people. The rate of population is so high—averaging 288 to the | they could raise, and continually pushing on. On leaving Yung- 
square mile—that the utmost energies of the great majority are | gnan their forces were reduced to 10,000, but they swelled again 
taxed to provide the barest subsistence for themselves and ' to a host by the time they reached the Tun-ting Lake. Yoh-chow, 
their families. Famine and pestilence follow close on a bad | situate at the confluence of the Jake and tlhe Yang-tsze, fell into 
season, and at such times local insurrections are common; their hands; then, turning eastward, they streamed down the 
but the people want both time and spirit for concerted poli- | banks of the great river with desolation in their track, till checked 
tical action. Besides this, the first of all necessities.in the eyes | by the walls of Nankin. A ten days’ siege was enough, the in- 
of every Chinaman, is that there should be some supreme autho- | surgents sprang mines under the gates, and carried the city by 
rity competent to hold the literary examinations, and bestow storm on the 19th March, 1853. It might have been thought 
office on the successful candidates. It is the dearest ambition of | that the Tartar garrison, 8,000 strong, knowing what they had to 
every family that some one of its members may compete with look for, would have fought with the courage of despair, 
success in these examinations, and anything that interfered with | and at Jeast died red-handed. They yielded without a 
the regular course of these events (such as an interregnum) | blow, praying that their lives might be spared. But 
would be regarded as the direst calamity. The Government, to| there was no mercy for them. “‘ We killed them all,’’ 
add to its security, has always kept in every walled town a the inquirer was told by the rebels, “the recollection bring- 
Tartar garrison, proportioned to the size of the place. These | ing back into their faces the dark shade of unsparing stern- 
troops have been much better armed and equipped than Chinese, | ness they must have borne when the appalling execution was 
and, until their complete discomfiture in the war with England | going on; ‘ we killed them all, to the infant in arms; we left not 
in 1841, were looked upon as invincible. a root to sprout from.’ More than 20,000 men, women, and 
It would be far beyond our limits to follow Commander Brine in | children were put to the sword, and their corpses cast into the 
the account he gives of the early days of Hung-tsin-tsuen, the | Yang-tsze. The neighbouring cities submitted to the conqueror 
Taeping leader. We quite agree with him that it is most likely | without resistance, and the Tien-Wang, following the precedent 
that this man, like Mohammed, Joe Smith the Mormon Prophet of the early Ming Emperors, declared Nankin, the Heavenly City, 
(whom, indeed, he much resembles), and other founders of new. to be in future the capital of the Heavenly Kingdom, and shut 
faiths, firmly believes in his own divine mission. This mission _ himself up with his wives and concubines in the imperial palace, 
is twofold—to abolish all idols and establish the worship of the permitting only afew chief officers to have access to his presence.” 
“ Heavenly Father ;” and to drive out * tho imps,” that is, the The imperialists have hitherto failed in every attempt to re- 
Tartars, from China. Hung-tsin-tsuen was born of very poor take Nankin. ‘ho city was besieged by them with an over- 
parents, in the province of Kwang-tung, about thirty milesfrom , whelming force in 1859, and all but reduced by famine, but 
Canton, in 1813. From the fact of his repeated failures in his | relieved when at the last extremity. The country now under 
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the control of the Tien-Wang, so as to allow of his raising contri- | 
butions and enforcing his edicts, extends eastwards from Nankin | 


towards Shanghai, and is about 30,000 square milesin extent 
The numbers of his army vary greatly from time to time; but 
Commander Brine thinks that on an average he might commund 
the services of 400,000 fighting men. He and his chiefs, particu- 


larly the Kan-wang, who has the main direction of his affairs, | 


have always manifested a great desire to be on friendly terms 
with foreigners, and, above all, with the English, whom they look 
on as of the same fuith with themselves. It is needless to say now 


that for this idea there is not the slightest foundation. If Moham- | 


medans cannot be regarded as Christiaus, then most certainly ‘Tae- 


pings cannot. Hung-tsin-tsuen is in his owneyes almost, if not | 
quite, equal with the Second Person in the Trinity, and his edicts | 


are held to havea divine sanction. Mr. Forrest, who visited the 
rebels at Nankin, and saw more of them than, perhaps, any one 
else, says of him that “he revels in heterodoxy, and ‘ shuts up’ 
his would-be converters by telling them that, as he has been in 
heaven and they have not, he must know best.” But there does 
not seem ground for concluding that the Taepings are mere 
marauders. As the Tien-Wang has no revenue, he can only pay and 


feed his troops by levying contributions wherever he hasthe power. | 


Strict orders are issued against robbing or ill-treating the country 
people, and although a great deal of mischief is undoubtedly 
done by the rebels, the Government troops are by all testimony 
at any rate as bad. Captain Blakiston, on his voyage up the 
Yang-tsze, found at one city that the governor dared not open his 
gates to the imperial troops sent to defend him against the rebels, 
as, if he did, they would isfallibly plunder the town themselves. 
It is true that trade and commerce have always languished 
under the sway of the Taepings; but it should be remembered 
that they have never yet had a fair chance of showing what they 
would do if left to themselves. Their arrangements at present 
are of necessity those ofa camp. ‘ Usually surrounded in their 
cities,” says Commander Brine, “ by a large besieging force, it has 
been their policy to expel all non-combatants, and the reasons 
given for this practice are unexceptionable. Treachery from 
within would be the certain result of any other plan. In those 
instances where they have been temporarily free from the 
imperialist attacks, a moderate amount of trade has sprung 
into existence, as is evidenced by the reports of the country 


between Soo-chow and Nankin, and also by the accounts re- | 


ceived from Ningpo during their occupation” (p. 357). The 
conclusion to which those best qualified to judge on the matter 
have come is, that China is just now in the agony of a political 
crisis ; and, if the want of capacity for government evinced by 
the Taepings is not calculated to inspire much confidence of their 
becoming the dominant power, it is, on the other hand, un- 
likely, seeing that nearly the whole empire is teeming with 


rebellion, that the Manchu dynasty will endure much longer. | 


Intervention on our part would make confusion worse con- 
founded. We should probably end by having to play the same 
part that we have played in India on a still Jarger scale, and 


with even greater difficulties. Surely that isa task from which | 


the boldest politicians may well shrink. ‘Ihe evils of China had 
reached a fearful height, and this war should be looked on as a 
convulsive effort of the Chinese to right themselves in their own 
peculiar way; not merely with regard to its temporary effects 
on commerce. Between the merits of the combatants there really 
does not seem to be a pin to choose, “I pray my readers,” writes 
Mr. Forrest, as quoted by Captain Blakiston (p. 55), “ when read- 
ing of Chapoo fallings and other dismal records, to consider that 
the dreadful cruelty therein enacted is hardly a counterpart of 
Tsing (imperialist) atrocities. But the other day, at Ngan-king, the 
imperialists enjoyed a three days’ slaughter, and left neither man, 
woman, nor child, in that unforunate city. The great river is 
crowded now with their headless victims.” Is there, then, no hope 
forChina? Mostassuredly there is. Thesprings of political activity 
in her arenot dried up, and if commerce, trade, and prosperity seem 
now swallowed up in this vortex, it is only that they may rise again 
under fairer auspices. “‘ Order ” continues Mr. Forrest, “is doing 
valiant battle with disorder, and is conquering. English pros- 
perity and rule, manifested in many mercantile houses in Hankow, 
Kiu-kiang, and Shanghai, are silently becoming the umpires in 
the Celestial struggle ; for round such beacons the tired Chinese 
will cluster and reform their strength. But this restoration will 
be fatal to both the Manchu and ‘l'aeping dynasties, sooner or 
later. In the meantime, looking on the mighty highway—the 
silvery track of the great river, where the forerunners and 
pioneers of coming peace are going and returning, I anxiously 
await the time wien the tide of disorder shall have flowed by.” 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM.* 

Nor long ago, Mr. Thurstan Thompson produced a collection of 
photographs from the original drawings of Turner's Liber Stu- 
diorum in the South Kensington Museum. In the be.tiful work 
before us, Miss Berto!acci has photographed what may be called 
Turner's second edition of the same designs, viz., the etchings 
which he afterwards made in amplification of the drawings. Of 
the four parts in which the work is to be issued, two have already 
appeared, each containing eighteen views, ranging over a great 
variety of subjects, which have been rendered with somewhat 
varying success. ‘Those which will be the most generally 
attractive are the pastoral and “ epic-pastoral” classes. The 
two views of Winchelsea, with their soft quiet beauty, the wild 
desolate Solway Mo-s, the Lake of Thun, just freshening under 
a breeze, the Windmill, standing out against a gloritied sunset, 
and the three romantic-looking “ epic-pastorals,” “‘I'wickenham,” 
“ Composition,’ and “ Dunstanborough Castle,"—all these are 
admirable, and are sure to be favourites. Equally well rendered, 
and expressive of a higher poetry, are some of the mountainous 
subjects. The “Litde Devil's Bridge, near Altdorf,” with 
j}its blowing pine-trees bending before the driving storm, the 
grand, solitary “* Ben Arthur, Scotland,” and the “ Scene from the 
| Fairy Queen,” with its weird lights and shadows, and the white 
blasted tree among the rocks, are views to dwell in the memory, 
and to yield more and more meaning with fresh inspection. ‘The 
photographs from marine subjects are less generally felicitous. 
“Inverary Castle ’’ is good, and so are “Marine Dabblers” and 
“Calm ;" but in “Ramsgate” and the “ Martello Tower” the 
dark portions are so very dark as to mar the effect. On com- 
paring the latter view with Turner's etching, it will be seen that 
several important details in the etching are quite obscured in the 
photograph by this extreme darkness of tint. And this is the 
weak point of the series altogether. Two or three views are 
almost neutralized by this defect, and in several others, minor 
parts suffer considerably. On the other hand, the light portions 
are always rendered with great delicacy. The calm sunsets, 
with their floating bars of thin cloud, and the bright openings in 
| stormy skies, are extremely well done, and, indeed, the atmos- 
pheric effects in general have been very successfully seized. 
“Solway Moss” and “Ben Arthur” are some of the finest 
instances of this, and will be especially welcome to all lovers of 
Turner for their wealth of suggestive beauty. 

Of the three architectural views, “Holy Island Cathedral” is 
| by far the most interesting, and is very well rendered. Of the 
three views called “ historical,” the most satisfactory one is the 
beautiful “ Scene from the Fairy Queen,” which we have already 
mentioned. In “Christ and the Woman of Samaria” we have 
simply a landscape with four minute, insignificant figures, while 
| “Jason” is an armed man in a dusky wood, looking at a smal} 
section of the dragon's back. In one of the pastoral subjects, 
| however, entitled “ Juvenile Tricks,” we have some real figures— 
/a group of Webster-like boys, who are playing practical jokes on 
‘each other amid some lovely woodland scenery, whose quiet 
beauty forms a marked contrast with their unesthetic proceed- 
ings. We must not omit to add that the first part of this work 
| contains a full-length portrait of Turner from a drawing by Count 
| D’Orsay, representing the old man (slightly caricutured) stirring 
his tea. The photograph has all the softness of a drawing. We 

shall look with interest for the remaining parts of this beautiful 

| collection, and we trust it will be as widely known as it deserves 
| to be. 
| 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


enemstiaagiinl 
Recollections of Mrs, Anderson's School. By Jane Winnard Hooper. 
| Second edition. (Virtue and Co.)—This is a simple and straightfor- 
| ward narrative of life at an old-fashioned boarding school for girls, the 
| author of which is boldenough to express openly her regret at seeing this 
| class of institutions in a fair way to be swallowed up by ladies’ colleger, 
and other new and improved modes of female education. The story is 
intended for young girls only, for whom it appears to be thoroughly 
| suited, and the authoress has, with much judgment, confined her ve- 
marks on education in general, some of which are highly judicious, 
exclusively to the preface. 

Fish Hatching. By Frank T. Buckland, M.A., M.R.C.S., &. 
(Tinsley.)—Those of our readers who are acquainted with Mr. Frank 
Buckland’s remarkable power of conveying useful information in an 
attractive form, will be quite prepared to hear that this is at once a very 
entertaining and a highly instructive volume. It is based upon a lecture 
| Spun “ Fish Hatching,” which Mr. Buckland delivered before the Royab 











| 








* T.rne’s Liber S.ustiorsm. Ph torsrrp! ed by C. ©. Bartolaccl. Parts 1. and-IL 
London. J. Hogarth, 5 Hiymarket, 1563. 
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Institution a few months ago, and contains the results of the clos 


attention which he has for some time past paid to this branch of nat 
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Pisciculture is represented by Mr. Buckland as at once 
that we shall be surprised if he d 


history. 
easy and so attractive a purs 
not induce a considerable section of his readers to try their hand 















































those who lack time or inclination for its actual pursuit. When 
period looked forward to by Mr. Buckland does come, and salmon ar 


will have the pleasure of knowing that it is to his exertions that this re 
sult is, in no small degree, owing. 

The In-door Gardener. 
code of instructions for the in-door cultivation of plants, adapted t 
to the owner of a full-grown conservatory. 
produced it would be difficult to find. 


The Principal Baths of Ge rmany, ete. 
Edition. 


By Edwin Lee, M.D. 


opinion. The present work is confined to the baths of Germany, thos 
of France and Switzerland being reserved for a future volume. 

The Evangelic Theory. 
author of this small volume. He declares himself an adherent 
Christianity as opposed to Theism, to which form of belief he conceive 
that both High and Low Church tenets have some tendency, since they 


thought,” which is peculiarly unsuited to “ English practical-minded- 
ness." Accordingly, he proceeds to develop a theory of his own, the 
gist of which appears to lie in the position that the design of religion is 
to bring about, not merely an actual, but a conscious reconciliation with 
God. The distinction between our author's view of justification and 
that inculeated by modern evangelical teaching appears to be a very 
narrow one; and, as regards clearness of expression, we cannot see that 
either side has any material advantage over the other. 

Natural Phenomena, the Genetic Record, and the By 
Alexander M’Donald.—(Longmans).—This is really a portentous little 
book. Mr. M’Donald, its author, appears to believe in the aceuracy of 
the Mosaic account of the Creation, and his object is, we think, to show 
how that account may be harmonized with the discoveries of science. 


Sciences. 


| We have really read a good deal of Mr. M’Donald’s volume, but we have 
| not the slightest notion respecting the mode in which he proposes to 
solve his self-imposed problem. The reader will, we trust, allow that 
} there is some excuse for our want of comprehension, when he learns 
that the following sentence, which appears to convey a peculiarly im- 
portant view, is literally rather more intelligible than the greater part of 
Mr. M'Donald’s work :—* A formal idea of the heaven and the earth may 
be obtained by imagining the heaven as at first an effluviant generation 
from a monocentral point, occupying, or creating and occupying, space; 
the earth, as the arrest or end of such generative action, with the 
gradual relaxation of central tension and abnegation of such centre, 
the consequence being the formation of a huge internal spherical 
vacuity, termed in the Geneticrecord ‘ earth.’” We are tempted to give 
one more specimen, illustrative of Mr. M’Donald’s manner when he 
gets further into his subject. “ Weight,” he profoundly observes, “ is 
as the balanced conic angle; fusibility as the linear sphere radiance ; 
colour the variation from crystalline lucidity; and magnetism the 
amount of spiral inclination; while metallic lustre elevates the 
horizontal line of the atom into the frigid zone of its power.” Surely 
critics ought to be protected from writers like Mr. M’Donald. 

The Nullity of Metaphysics as a Science among the 
(Longmans. )—The object of this clever little volume is to establish the 
position that metaphysics have no claim to be regarded as a science. 
science which never deals with anything more tangible than abstractions 
cannot lead to any very profitable results. The moderate use of ab- 
stractions, indeed, is of great service in the prosecution of scientific 
research, and it is as a minister to all the sciences that metaphysics 
ought to be regarded, not as themselves one of the sciences, As 
regards the means by which we acquire knowledge, our author holds 


Sciences. 











else is acquired by reasoning from premises, in fact, by the syllogistic 
process. Our author's entire system is based upon a peculiar view of 
the mode in which language ministers to thought, viz., that the ex- 
pression of each thought, however long it may be, is to be regarded, 
not as an aggregate of separate parts of speech, each of which has a 
meaning of its own, but as a single polysyllabic word, the separate parts 
of which have, as far as that word is concerned, no independent signi- 
fication. The book is a very able one, and is well worth reading. 
Memorable Events in the Life of a London Physician. (Virtue.)— 
This volume does not consist, as its title might naturally lead the reader 
to suppose, of a collection of narratives drawn from the experiences of 
a London doctor, after the fashion of Mr. Samuel Warren's “ Diary of a 
Late Physician.” It is, on the contrary, a lengthy protest on the part | 













ural 


themselves; and his account of it will be read with pleasure even by 
the 


once more caught in the Thames within eight miles of London Bridge, he 
By Miss Maling, author of “ In-door Plants.’ 

(Longmans.)—This prettily got up volume contains a clear and copious 
} gardeners of all resources, from the possessor of a single mignonette-box 
Miss Maling is evidently 
familiar with her subject, and a better manual than that which she has 
Fourth 
(Churchill.)—This is a new and enlarged edition of a portion 


of Dr. Lee’s well-known treatise on the mineral waters of the Continent, 
of which we have already had occasion to pronounce a favourable 


(Tresidder.)—We confess to not having been 
able to arrive at any definite idea of the precise object aimed at by the 
of 


are alike open to the charge of encouraging “a mystical style of religious | 


So far, we believe, we can see our way; but beyond that all is darkness. | 


A | 


that we are born with one instinct—that of sucking, and that everything | 








e | of Dr. Samuel Dickson, the well-known advocate of the chronothermal 
system of medicine, against the unworthy treatment which he has 
) almost invariably received at the hands of his professional brethren. 
Dr. Dickson, who, though his name does not appear on the title-page, 
it loses no time in proclaiming himself the author of the book, complains 
that, now that the importance of the chronothermal theory and the 
theory of the unity of diseases is becoming generally admitted, attempts 


e are being made to ignore his claim to be considered as the originator 
of these B. lie, Sir H. Holland, Dr. 
Todd, Dr. Watson, and Mr. Paget, appear to be the gentlemen by whom 
he conceives himself to have been principally wronged. We have no 
doubt that Dr. Dickson's claim of priority as regards these theories is 
well founded ; but we cannot agree with him that this fact entitles him 
» | to the warm eulogium which has been pronounced upon him by a 
Yankee editor as “the greatest of all the benefactors of our race, who 
has done for medicine what Newton did for astronomy.” As a literary 
It is exceedingly 


two great discoveries. Sir sro 


production, his book cannot be highly praised. 
rambling and diffuse, and abounds with instances of virulence and bad 


taste which render its effect much less than that which would have been 


produced by a plain and dispassionate statement of facts. 

The History of Iveland. By Townsend Young, LL.D. (Dublin: 
M’Glashan and Gill.) —This is a very creditable little compendium of Irish 
. | history, designed for the use of schools, and distinguished by as small a 
display of party spirit as could fairly be hoped for in a history of Ireland 
written by an Irishman. Dr. Townsend’s notion of the 
ance of events must, however, be somewhat peculiar, since, having 


is 
18s 





relative import- 


O72 


compressed the whole history of Ireland into 278 12mo. pages, he de- 
| votes no less than five of them to the death of the late Prince Consort. 

Yesterday and To-Day. By Cyrus Redding. Three vols. (Newby.) 
—The announcement of this work as a sequel to Mr. Redding’s 
Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,” to 
us to involve a certain misconception, either of the object of the 
volumes before us or of that The very 
itle of the former work proclaims it to be a record of its author's 





‘ Fifty appears 


of their predecessors. 


| actual experiences during his unusually long literary career, while 
we are expressly informed that the present book is “an attempt 
to give a history of the internal rather than of the external man.” 
Accordingly, at least one-half of the volumes before us consists of 
statements of Mr. Redding’s opinions on various subjects, chiefly of a 
literary nature, some of which are reprinted from different magazines, 
| while others appear for the first time on the present occasion. It is a 
| pity that Mr. Redding should have been blind to the fact that while the 
unusual length of his literary career must impart a peculiar interest to 
his personal recollections, it can hardly be expected to confer any special 
Occasionally, 


| value upon his opinions on literary or political subjects. 
however, he does favour us with anecdotes respecting some of the 
numerous people with whom he has been intimate; and these portions 
of his book will be read with considerable interest. Captain Marryat, 
Curran, Sir C.and Lady Morgan, Colburn, and Leigh Hunt, are among 
the individuals of whom he gives us the most detailed recollections. It 
is not a little singular that he has something to say to the disadvantage 
of nearly everybody he mentions. Thus, Marryat was “sour and 
intolerant,” and “ he had no objection to push to the utmost anything 
which would promote his personal advantage, without reflecting ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; Moore was “ rightly charged 
| with a want of sincerity ;” Leigh Hunt was a most charming man, but 
| it was impossible to rely on his word; while Colburn is accused of 
having acted with downright dishonesty both towards Mr. Redding and 
Lady Morgan. If Mr. Redding’s work were reduced by judicious 
omissions to not more than half its present bulk, it would be a very 
fairly readable and amusing book. 

The Destiny of the Human Race. By the Author of “ The Study of 
the Bible.” Two Vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The author of 
this work is, like many other Christians, unable to accept the ordinary 
doctrine of the eternal damnation of the vast majority of the human 
| race, and endeavours to show that its adoption is not, as is generally 
supposed, a necessary consequence of belief in the Bible. Without 
venturing to commit himself to universalism, he avows his firm convic- 
| tion that some means of salvation will be provided for the innumerable 
| multitude of individuals who cannot be looked upon as regenerate at 
| the time of their death. As he fully admits the Bible to be our only 
source of information on this point, he devotes himself to proving, by 
means of a careful examination of a great number of Scripture texts, 
that his view is in strict accordance with the word of God. He writes 
| with much fairness and some ability, and we may safely recommend 
his book to the notice of those who are just awaking to the discordance 
between the ordinary doctrine and their own moral sense. 

Two Friends. By the Author of “ The Patience of Hope.” (Strahan 
and Co.)—This rather rhapsodical little volume appears to give an 
account of its author's early life, which seems to have been principally 
spent in a wood, where he was fortunate enough to meet with a friend 
who turned out to be a man after his own heart, with whom he was 
We have ourselves but 


wont to discuss topics of a religious nature. 
little sympathy with the class of works to which 
but we dare say it may prove acceptable to those readers who find 
relief in taking their friends into their confidence respecting the 
state of their souls, 


this volume belongs 


; 
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A Tou r ” ‘Tar tan-Land. By Cuthbert Bede, Author of “Glen- | O uthor’s speculations are sometimes of a rather ulent nature ; 
ereggan,” &c 3entley.) —Our acquaintance with Mr. Cuthbert Bed is, for instance, when he looks forward to the destruction of 
former works led us to sipate that the present volume would tu London by fire, and announces that “ Paul himself, iguant at being 
out to be a new seer ting of that class of comic guide-} ks, of whicl ainted li} i god und hav a chure rch dedicated to him. 

«* Glencreggan ” was, perhaps, the most remarkable, if 1 lly “ Shall glory i t hour, 

earliest specimen. We are glad to have to acknowledge t ur ant To see the waves of he i I roll o° Paul's 

pations have been only partially realized. “ A Tour in rtan-Land Our author tells us t : ut the real believers in Moses are few indeed on 
is by no means so funny a book as we expected. It would, of course, | ‘ rth fh i fair sample of the class, we can hardly regard their 


Cuthbert Bede to 
is no small improvement to 


be too much to expect Mr. abstain from joking alto- 
gether; but it find that he hs 


measure, resisted the temptation of spinning page after page of smart 


us, in 


rubbish, the only possible object of which is the exhibition of the 
cleverness of the writer. The reader can scarcely fail to be struck with 











the contrast between the size of Mr. Bede’s volume and the narrow 
limits of the tour which it is intended to record. Although it contains 
the results of two visits fused into one, it takes us only to Glasgov 


Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, the Edinburgh, and back 
to England by Melrose, Roslin, and Hawthornden; and yet, out of this 
apparently scanty stock of materials, Mr. Bede has contrived to manu- 
facture more than 400 closely printed octavo pages. Our 
this feat is, however, somewhat lessened by 
means by which it is performed. The 
occupies nearly 100 pages, which are filled with minute descriptions of 


Trosachs, 


admiration at 
a closer examination of the 
city of Glasgow, for instance, 
streets and buildings, scraps of historical reminiscences, and quotations 
from Sir Walter Scott and other writers. Mr. 
Bede shows great industry in collecting legendary and historical notices 
of the various spots which he visits, and reproduces them ina style 
which is by no means devoid of vigour and effect. On the whole, we 
are inclined to regard this as the most satisfactory of Mr. Bede's books 
that we have yet met with, principally because it is the least funny. 

The Apostle of the Alps. By the of “ Moravian Life in the 
Black Forest.” (Hall and Co.)—T story, is, 
designed principally for young readers, is a 
of the building of the Hospice of the Great St. 
of its founder. How far there may be legendary or historical 
for all its incidents is a point which we do not pretend to decide ; but, 
at any rate, the narrative is well told and interesting, and does credit to 
its author. 

Moses, the Man of God. (F. Algar.)—This is a rather formidable- 
looking poem in blank verse, preceded by a longish introduction in the 


All through his travels 


Author 
which 





version 
the life 
authority 


pleasantly-written 


3ernard, and of 


Spenserian stanza, the 
glorification of Moses. 
quite fairly, that 
“Moses hath ever been a chosen mark 

For scorn to all, except the remnant few, 

Who shelter find in that neglected ark, 

While modern Judaisers stumble in the dark.” 
The poem is partly of a descriptive, partly of a speculative and de- 
votional nature. As to the descriptive portions, we think that their 
effect is, the whole, scarcely equal to that of the passages in 
the Pentateuch in which the same scenes are described. We venture to 
doubt, for instance, whether the simple statement, “ The Lord took off 
the chariot-wheels of the Egyptians, so that they drave heavily,” ¢ 
anything by being amplified after the following fashion :— 


object both of poem and introduction being the 


The introduction complains, hardly, we think, 


on 


ains 


“ Their chariots, skilfully compacted well, 
Began unwonted weakness to betray ; 
Their wheels grew loose upon the axles weak, 
And, plunged in mire, to tumble off began ; 
Their maddened drivers double whip and curse ; 
But vain their anger. How can horses draw 
Such wheelless vehicles, however strong !” 


| 


| 





s yas a subject for regret. 

a atine natal Er u sions. Cautii “ts foi the First To By Viator 
Verax, M.A., M.R.L (Ridgway.)—The object of this pamphlet is to 
warn all gentlemen who may be intending to travel on the Continent 
with ladies ‘the annoyances, shortcomings, indecencies, and im- 

| positions,” to which they will be exposed. Many of Viator’s troubles 








>of an absurdly trivial kind, as, for instance, when he complains of 
the “annoying publicity” of the walk from the steamer to the 
Custom-house at a French port, and of the existence in French 
hotels of clocks that don’t go and bells that tvon't r and, 
| although many of the inconveniences which he mentions are of 
a less unimportant nature, still their existence is invariably so 
well known as to render any description of them a complete 
work of supererogation. But the portion of Viator’s pamphlet 
which is at once the most objectionable and the most elaborate is that 
which treats of the want of proper sanitary arrangements in most 
foreign hotels. That such a deficiency is almost universal is so well- 





known a fact that it was scarcely necessary to mention it at all; and we 
if it were noticed at all, con- 
iderations of common decency would have led to its being indicated in 
Viator, however, prefers dwelling upon it 
almost incredible minuteness of detail, and winds up by pro- 

remedy which many travellers would, 


than th 


might, at any rate, have expected that, 





the most cursory manner. 


ith an 


sing a we », consider 


The two most important of Viator’s grievances 


imagine 
yrse » disease. 
are the 
clerks, to both of which public attention has frequently been directed 
by letters to the Times. 


Sketches of Ancient 


Judas notes and the cheating propensities of foreign railway 





History to the Death of Augustus. By James 


Murray, Author of “ French Finance under Louis XV.” | Day.)—The 
object of this volume is not to furnish a manual or book of reference, 
but to give such an arrangement of the leading facts of ancient history 


as may excite the attention of the ordinary reader and qualify him to 
form an opinion on the various historical problems which are now so 
generally discussed. This object Mr. rs to have very 
effectually carried out. His account of the successive monarchies and 
republics of the ancient world is at once interesting and concise, and 


Murray appea 


affords abundant proof that he is not a mere unintelligent compiler, but 
that he is acquainted with, and has profited by, the most recent results 








of historical criticism. Mr. Murray’s book does its author great credit. 
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GABRIELS' “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 
health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appol ntments receive Pp ompt attention. 
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ain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
tection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eske! I's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms stric tly moderate 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 


Birmingham. 
PouRis STS, PEDESTRIANS, 
and RIFLEMEN, 

Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSAC K, 
Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 

S. W. SILVER AND CO., 
Contractors to the London Ritle Brigade, &e., &c., 
66 and 67 Cornhill, and 3 and 4 Bishopsgate, 











and 
Works, Silvertown (Opposite H.M. Dockyard), Woolwich. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LECTERS PATENE 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medi 


Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- | 





tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is su plied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with | 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A deseriptive cireular | 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) | 


forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two | 
juches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, L 


ndon. 





Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 831s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s, éd., 42s., and Sas. . 6d. ; —_ e, | 
1s. 8d Jmbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1. lod, 
Post-office orders to be made payable’ to jokn White, 


Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
c., for VARICOSE VEIN avd all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRAINS 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on lik dinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Picadilly, London. 


Post-office, 












' . 
| ing effe 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 

esteemed by ladies for its improving and beautify- 
ts ou the complexion and skin. It eradicates all 
redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and diseolourations, 
and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. Price 
is. Od. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by all chemists and 
pertumers. 


I 


NDS’ 


e* Ask fo r“ROWLA KALYDOR.” 
Parer and OE NVE LOPE s. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Pri 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s, 
Per ream. 




















Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. 
; Superfine ditto. $s Od| 4s. 6d pe 
| Superfine Thick ditto.4s Od | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d és. Od 1,000, 
Straw Paper.... ls Od Black B : jered do., 
Black Bordered No te, is. per 100 
5 qrs. for ls. | Foolscap Euvelopes, 1s. 6d. 
per 10). 
No charge for amnping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envel Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Eugraved for 5s. ; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 


Kegraved in th soak 4 l and J 
Cards printed for 3a. 6d 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 


) Trausparent Ivory 
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THE TOURIST’S TELESCOPE FOR SE! 





AND LAND. 





Guaranteed for Magnifying Power, Portatility, Size and Weight, Detinito», Moderate Price, General Utility. 


Magnifies fifteen times, é¢., an ob'ect at fifteen miles distant is as distinct turcugh this Telescope as it is to the 


naked eye at one mile. 


Price complete, in Leather Case, with Strap, Directions for Use, 10s. 6d. 
Sent per post to any address, i 2s. 


Sole Wholesale Depot, HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 


Agents re. uired. 


Engraving of the Instrument post free. 








MAKRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
AND RATHBONE. 


CHRISTIAN 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








LOCK STITCH 


UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL. 
SEWING 


MACHINES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 


improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., &c. 


Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. 


Is simple in design, not liable to get out of order 


elegant in appearance, strong and durable; the work will not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 2.000 of the 


firmest and most regular stitches per minute. 


They can be used equaily well for the tinest Mus.in, or the thickest 


C'oth ; and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every description of work that cau be done by means of hand 


sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 
159 Regent street, W. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 











OV for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 











EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTII- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 
MfMHE CELEBRATED 
SABLE.” SUIT, from 3vs., at E. 
SON'S. 
J UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


“ INDISPEN- 
MOSES and 


TOSIERY and DRAPERY, fo-all Classes 
and all Aves, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


H's and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON 8. 


Beets and SHOES, for all Classes and 
al] Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 
FE. MOSES and SON, 
Loudon Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court ruad; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Tie Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked ahe lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self measurement, Fashion 
Card,and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


J. and D. NICOLLS’ New 
Be Patert E’astic Cloth PALELOYLS, and other 
OVERCOATS, Two Guineas, 
Tweed Shower-proof OVERCOATS, Oxe Guinea. 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W., 22 Cornhill, 
E.C., London ; and 10 St. Aun’s square, Manchester. 





(KOLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outiitters, next door w Somerset 
House, Strand. 








HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known, 
Price, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
‘ A measure and instruction for measuremeut sent post 
ree. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 





S HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new spring 
Fatterns, 

Six superior shirts made to order for 333. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 
desigus sent ou receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, E.c. 
HE REAL BALBRIGGAN 
and every other description of HOSIERY of the 
best qualities, to be obtuined at the establishment of 
POPE and PLANTE 


TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
media via wutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27,C 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SIHILLINGS 
PrUR PATR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


I ILTYAM’s Stock of SUMMER OVER- 
de CUATS and UNDERCOATS inelaudes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric introduced 
this season. 

Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s 

Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 18s. to 503. 

Prices of Office Coats, 123. to 30s. 

L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West End, 189 
and 90 Tottenham court read. 











NARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTiIS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the protection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards, Als» Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Burd, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
eription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 53. each. 
Cloth Manufscturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, 
Loudon, N.W. 
T' RKISH BATHS, Victoria Street.— 
This magnificent Mstablisiiment, accommodating 
800 daily, is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted), Public 
aud Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen, price from 
ls. 6d. upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses. OULENTAL 
BATH COMPANY of LONDON (Limited), Victoria 
street, near the Station, Westminster. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; aud sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








A POKATHARTIKON.—*<'The MAGIC 
ve GLOVE CLEANER.” Is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c., from silk, linen, 
Woullen, aud every other kind of textile fabric. 

Reing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, und can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been c’eaned with Apokathartikon re- 
tain no unpleasant smell; ou the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 





Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmev, and faney dealers; wholesale by 
Caress, Biacpes, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., aud all the 
whvlesale houses. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 





4 Waterloo place, Pull-Mall, Loudon, S.W. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN | 


eer are neither so low in price as to | 


so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In | 


Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick | 








| aud 1Us. each. 


ory, Queen's 











MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
| KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufae 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Shettie!d 
MAFEin BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
| KNIVES. 
me are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with seeure ivory 
ence in price is oceasioned solely by the superior quality 
aud thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 


' 999 REGENT STREET. LONDON, axp ¢7 axp 63 
EsTaBlisHep IN Suerrie.p, A.D., 1810. 

Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutters’ 

idles, and do not come loose in hot water; the diger- 

Quality. Quality. Quality. 

















| 

£8. a2 8. d4 8. d 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 

| Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 
Oue-and-a-halt Dozen Full-Size | 

| Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 

| One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 OW 15 6 

One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 OOW G 

| One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 ©O 

One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0/0 4 60 6 6 

| Complete Service ...... £4 14 6/6 18 6916 6 

| MANUFACrORY—QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY 

| WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


E. LAZENBY AND SON, 
FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN AND FAMILY 
GROCEKS. 

QOUCHONG and CONGOU TEAS, 
hI The duty being reduced, prices are 5d. per ib. lower. 
Priced Catalogues, Post Free. 

6 EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LON- 
DON, W. 

.—Sole Proprietors of the RECEIPT for HAR- 


$3 SAUCE, 


N.B 
Vey 











obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitows; uo other Corn Flour was even nouced. The 
Lancet says :—* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qual:ties, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtuinable at all iirst-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious coudimeut, pronounced by Cone 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea aud ’exniss. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexunsys’ 
hanes are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
| Messrs. BancLay and Sons, London, &e., &c., aud by 
| Grocers and Vilmen universally. 

\QX\APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obiained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa’e of 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors w the Queen, 

Sule square, Loudon. 





yy Onson's PEPSINE WINE, contain- 
4 ing the digestive priueciple prepared frum fresa 
calves’ siouachs, combined with a rich stumachic wine ; 
is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popu- 
lar remedy tor weak digesiion. 
Manufacture | by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46, South- 
ampton row, Russell square, W.C., in botiules at 3+, 5s., 


THE PERFECLION OF STARCHING 
May be attained by using 
RIGGS AUSTRALIAN SATIN 
GLAZE STAKCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 
stiffuess aud brilliant fiu’sh it imparts are unequalled. 
sold by Grocers, Vilmen, aud Druggists. 
Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


N° CURL, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 

BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is oaly to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW S VULTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this esseutial power, «Ss proved Ly its exuaordiuary cures 
in Neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
dvloreux, digestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodic stricture, dc, Lt restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on Jean for a month, . ud tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to lds. each if kept. ‘Testimontais con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crovked lane, 
King William sweet, City. Agents appointed. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The proofs of cures of the most viruie.t mala- 
dies and chrouic ulcers speak louder than any words to 
the merits of these incowparable remedies. A grateful 
patient writes from Kingstown under date Juue 2Ist, 
1803," lam bappy to bear my testimony to the wonder/ul 
powers of your viutmenut and pilis in curiug me of the 
most distressing piles and lumbago after every other 
means had failed.” Can any statement be more to the 
point; any language more striking or conviuemg, or any 
result more gratifying? What a load of suffering and 
anxiety was, in this case, rolled away ,by the proper ap- 
plication of these noble curatives. Bad legs and swelled 
ankles readily succumb to Holloway’s medicaments. 
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OUTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury. — 
The Pulpit of this Chapel being now vacant, 
gentlemen who may be desirous of promoting the de- 
velopment of Free Thought by conducting the Sunday 
morning Service, are invited to address the SEcRETARy, at 
the Chapel. 


‘A GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 


experience in tuition, in which he has met with | 
considerable success, receives into his honse, situate in | 


a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 

Address, C.C., Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo place. 
S.W. 





HE INCUMBENT of a country 


parish, in the Diocese of Manchester, wishes to 
meet with a Graduate of Oxford or Cambrilge, who is 


. : , ' 
willing to work with him as Curate. He would givea title 


for Orders if necessary. 

Salary, £70 or £80, according as a title is required or 
not. 

Address: Rev. J. C. Kersuaw, Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston. 

IGNOR CIABATTA begs to announce 
\) aGRAND MORNING CONCERT to take place at 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, on Wednesday Morning, July1 5th, 
to commence at three o'clock, when the following dis- 
tinguished ar’ ists will appear :—Mdlle. Grisi (for the only 
time in london, by the kind permission of F. Gye, ©s9.), 
Mille. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. Parepa, Mille. Alboni, Md!le. 
Sainton Dolby; Signor Ginglini (by kind permission of 
J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Swift, Solieri, Santlev, Delle Sedie, 
Roudini, and Carbiatta. Pianoforte. M. Charles Halle ; 


Violin, M. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor Piatti: Con- } 


ductors, Signori Vera, Pensnti, Vianesi, and Benedict. 
A limited number of Sofa Stalls, one Guinea each (for 
which early application is requested): Stalls, 10s, 6.: 
Reserved Seats (area), 5s.; Balcony, 33.: Gallery and 
Orchestra, 1s.—Cnaprent and Co., 50 New Bond street ; 
Cramer and Co., 201 Regent street: Kerrn. Prowse, 
and Co., 48 Cheapside ; and at Avstry’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Can telabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 
ments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 





Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas | 


and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1807. 

PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS — 

> WILTTAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at oncethe largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Fstablishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ...+..++00++++123. Gd. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ... .. 88. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 68. Od. to £3 10s. each, 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 2... 0.2.22 ee ees oe 048. 9d. per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
T.OGUF may be had gratis and free by post. Tt contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
‘Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Traye, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
‘ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfo: dstreet, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and € Perry's place; and 1 New- 
men yard, London. 


~- WINE.—Cockbura’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s.; 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
Critars—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borriinc VavLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 
The Vintage Comida Sherry .. -. 18s, per doz. 
The Vintage Port ee ee -- 208 @ 
‘The Vintage Claret .. oe o. BB, 
‘The Vintage Champagne ee oo BE oe 
Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price lists post free on application. 
Four doors south of New Oxford street. 


YWO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
vecco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentleman’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
one guinea travelling bag. The guinea dispatch box. 
‘The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB, 
53 St. James's street, aud 65 and 69 Jermyn street. 

















|y™ PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 

| ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
THe LIFE ASSOCIATION of ENG- 
LAND, (Limited). 
(Incorporated under “ The Companies’ Act, 1862.") 
40 Gracechurch street, London. 
Capital :—Half-a-million sterling, in shares of £5 each. 
First issue 25,000 shares. 

Deposit 5s. per share on application, 5s. on allotment, 
and 10s. not less than three months after, beyond 
which n¢ further call is contemplated. 

| ConsvttinGc ReEFEREE.—William Farr, Fsq., M.D., 

D.C.L., F.RS., General Register Office, Somerset 

House. 

BANKERS. 

England :—The London and County Bank, Head Office 
| and Branches. 

Scotland :—The National Bank of Scotland, Head Office 
| and Branches 

Ireland:—The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Head Office 
and Branches. 

India:—The Agra and United Service Bank. 

Souicrrors. 

Loudon :— Messrs. Wilkinson, Stevens and Wilkinson. 

Liverpool :—Messrs. Suowball and Copeman. 

MANAGER AND Actvary.—W. J. Fred. Norfolk, Esq. 

SecrerTary.—M, J. MacCormack, Esq. 

The Directors of t e Life Associa‘ion of Eng'and, 
having secured the influence of very valuable connections 
throughout the United Kingdom, in most of the Colonies 
of the British Empire, und several Contineutal countries, 
| and having received promises of subscriptions for a large 

number of shares, will enter upon the business of Life 
| Assurance on the 15th July next, on which day a complete 
| prospectus, detailing the plan of the company’s operations, 
and containing tables of rates, will be issued to the 
public 

Arrangements also have already been absolutely made 
by which a large business will be acquired by the com- 
pany at once ; and further negotiations to the same end 
are far advanced. 

The directors will further carry out an entire recon- 
| struction of the system of Life Assurance, on a plan de- 
vised by their consulting referee, by which the associa- 
tion’s business transactions will be rendered perfect'y 
equitable in operation and afford the best security, whilst 
the association will be placed in the best condition to ful- 
fil its future engagements. The plan in question 
| will be well adapted to the wants of the people, 
| affurding all the advantages of present life offices, aml 
some of those of a bank. It will also operate at less risk, 
less expense, and lower premiums than offices ordinarily 
constituted. 

The directors, therefore, confilently anticipate a very 
| handsome dividend from the first year uf business opera- 
tions. 
| The value of insurance shares as an investment, 
| evidenced by the large premiums to which most of them 
| have gradual'y risen, and the handsome and increasing 
| dividends and bonuses which have been paid upon them, 

is a fact so well ascertained and acknowledged as to need 
ho comment, 

Interest will be paid upon the capital at 5 per cent. 
| per annum, until a dividend of a large amount shall have 
| accrued. 
| The liability of theshareholders is limited to the amount 
unpaid on their shares, 

Local boards in the principal cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom will be selected from the most influential 
shareholders, 

The sum which the directors have agreed to pay, on 
account of preliminary expenses, is merely sufficient to 
recoup the actual expenditure, which has been regulated 
throughout with the strictest regard to economy. 

Prospectuses and other information may be obtained 
| from, and applications for the remaining shares, aud for 
agencies, may be made to, the secretary, at the offices of 
the company, or the bankers and solicitors mentioned 
above. 

JrOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 

PARCEL SERVICE. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datry.—Spain, Portugal, 

South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 

THRICE MONTHLY. 

Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 

Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 

WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Asceusion, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 

Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 

Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent circus, W. ; 150 Leadenhall street, hc. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 


OURISTS.—tTravellers about to 


undertake journeys into countries where Miasma 
is prevatent, will do well, to provide themselves with Dr. 
Marraias Lano’s Essentian Spreir of Me issvs, 
which is a perfect preventive of that dread disease. Its 
invigorating powers and restorative effects cannot be too 
highly esteemed. Sold in 1s. 6d. and 3s. bottles, whole- 
sale and retail, by BUTLER and CRISPE, Chemists to 
the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
Londou ; and respectable Chemists throughout the 
| country. 

Wholesale depot, Telfer and Co., 11 St. John coart, 
Snow hi'l. 








PENING of the ALEXANDRA 
PARK, Muswell hill. 
ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY (Limited). 

The ALEXANDRA PARK and GROUNDS, com- 
prising 430 acre=, situate about one mile from Hornsey, 
and adjoining the Wood-green Station of the Great 
Northern Railway, will be OPENED to the public on 
Thursday, the 23rd inst.. on which occasion, and on Fri- 
day, the 24th, there will be a Grand Horticultaral Féte, 
when prizes for fruit and flowers to the amount of £700 
will be awarded. 





There will also be a Grand Archery Meeting on those 

days, when prizes amounting to £200 will be offered, 
| further particulars of which will be speedily announced. 
| Four Military Bands will be in attendance. 

The Flower Show will be held in an enclosnre on the 
lawn of Tottenham-wood house. There will also be an 
} ample supply of refreshments, for which Mr. Hart, of 
Radley's Hotel. is the purveyor. 

The bewutiful grounds of the Grove Estate, communi- 
eating with the Alexandra park, will also be opened. 
The Grove entrance to the park is on Muswell hill, and 
the entrance to Tottenham wood is in close proximity. 
They are about balf an hour's drive from the Regent's 
park, and the time of transit fromthe Great Northern 
Railway Station, at King’s cvoss, to the Wood-green 
Station, is about 15 minutes, 

lickets of admis-ion to the Flower Show, on Thursday, 
the 23rd, will be half-a-crown ; and on the 2ith, Is 

All information in reference t» the Flower Show may 
be obtained of Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Tottenham- 
wood house, Muswel hill, Hornsey. Mr. Buchanan, 
archery manufacturer, 215 Piccadilly, will give the 
necessary informuion in reference to the Archery Féte, 
on and after the 6th imst; and all further information 
and particulars may be obtained on spplication at the 
| Company's offices, 12 Tuken house yard, London, E.C. 

Accommodation for horses and carriages will be pro- 
vided at Tottenham wood h vuse, 





ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY 
(Limited).— Opening of the Park.— GRAND 
HORTICULTURAL and ARCHERY FETES, Thurs- 
day, 23rd, and Friday, 24th July, 1363. 
The BANDS of the FIRST LIFE GUARD 3, 
The SECOND LIFE GUARDS, 
The GRENADIER GUARDS, 
The COLDSTRRAM GUARDS, 
WILL PERFURM. 


A LEXANDRA PARK COMPANY 
Fs (Limited).— Opening of the Park.— Railway 
Arrangements.—Frequent SPECIAL TRAINS will run 
on Thursday, the 23-d, and Friday, the 2ith July, from 
the King's cross station to Wood-greea and back. 


M ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
a 


The new establishment at Great Malvern contains up- 
wards of 190 bed-rooms, has all the improvements of the 
modern joint-stock hotel, is surrounded by ornamental 
gardens, and commands unequalled views of Worcester- 
Shire and the adjoining counties, 

The proprietors receive laly or gentlemen boarders at 
the sate of £3 10s, per week. 

A Table d Hote daily. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and pad- 
docks. A covered way conducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters attend the trains. 


A LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—1824. 
President—Sir Moses Monrsriong, Bart. 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates, 


Lire Tas_es in the Company's Prospectus. 
1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 


F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
T HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 





The Great E stern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Luterest of 4} 
per cent. per annum, 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 


to the undersigued. 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, July, 1863. 


MERSEY DOUKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


fTMNHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 
five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods 
of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders. 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Geonor J. Jerranson, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOUN HARRISON, Secretary 

Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1862. 

OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallarvo,and Kadina, 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, aud the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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ny 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 


By JOHN GEORGE 





“This volume 
execution very good; unpleasant, perhaps, to the bigots 
glad to know what au honest thinker and a rough but able 
Athenxum. 

“Well worth reatir 
he has adapted.” — Critic 

“ Full of instructive material, which Mr. Phillimore h 
with considerable | r.'—Reader. 

“The number of references which he g 
be has spared no pains to obtain the fullest and most auth 
one can read the present volume without hoping he » 
Advertiser. 

“ In style, as in other respects, Mr 
you on. Altogether it is a clever, live 

“ The style is vigorous and spirite: 

“ We are bound to testify to the abi lity he displays. Te 
hand facts and boriowed opinions; a book vigor ously and a 
Queries. 

** We are able to admire much of Mr. Phillimore’s book. 
discuss is handled with so much power and is illustrated fr 
completed, will be tuankfully accepted by all studenis of the 






-, Phillimore is origi 
nd interesting bo 
'— Spectator. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS and Co., 


gives promise of a work which will deserve to be read. In inten 


r, from the evident diligence with which it has been prepare 1, and the vigorous 


PHILLIMORE, QC. 


tion the book is good, in 
of all parties, but a boapans le to every man who may be 
writer has to say about the time of George the Third."— 


undies with evident houesty of purpose, and sometimes 


ives to the authorities he has consulted, furnishes conclusive proof that 


eutic information which was most accessible to hin. No 
vay soon have its successor in his hands.”"— Morning 


ial. He writes with a vigour and freshness which carry 
1k." —Saturday Review, 


e is no careless writer; no hasty vamper up of second- 
bly writtea, which will be read with interest.”"—Notes and 





The subject that Mr. Phil 
om $s) much careful Matas, that his ‘ History,’ when 
period, —Lraminer 





Amen Corner. 








THE CREAM 


A NO 


Immediately, in Three Vols., post 8vo. 


OF A LIFE 


VEL. 





Also, now ready. 


In Two Vols. 


r oD Ds. | 


By the Author of “ The Initials” and “ Quits.” 


In Two Vols., post 8vo. 


style which | 





| 
! 
| 


more really undertakes to | 


| 
| 
| 





OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. | 


A NOVEL. 


RIC HARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 














Notice. —The Second Edition of 


k O OM 


O L A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” ‘ The Mill on the Floss,” ‘+ Scenes of 


Clerical Life,” and “ Silas Ma 
Will be ready on Tue 
MITH 


, ELD E ‘R, _and C 0., 65 


rner,” Three Vols., post 8vo. 
sday, the 14th inst. 
Cornhill. 











In cloth, extra, 2s. 6¢ 


THE MOKE R’ 
A Manual for all True 


Illustrated by Joun LerGuron. Prin 


“It is one of the most diminutive little gems of a book 

“ The page is an inch square, yet it contains as much 
clearly cut, aud the printing is so sharp and distinet, it 
1863. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and ¢ 


1. ; calf antique, 5s. 


5S TEXT-BOO 
S vp: 

Lovers of the Weed. 
ted in the smallest type in the world. 
ever seen." —Reader, July 4, 1803. 
matter as an ordinary octavo page. The letters are so 
is a pleasure to read the little book."— Bookseller, July, 


‘O.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 
Leeds: J. HAMER, 


7 Bri egate. 























IStt’ the CRYSTAL PALACE in 
JULY.—It is now at its best. The removaljof the 
Tropical Screen throws the Palace open to view from end 
toend. The gardens are radiant with flowers. The fine 
collections of plants and trees are now in full beauty, and 
the daily display of fountains forms a sight unequalled 
in the world. 

The following are the arrangements for the coming 
week :— 

Open, Monday at 9; other days at 10. 

Orehestral Band at 1 and 430; terrace fountains, 4; 
festival organ pe: formance, 5.45 daily. 

. Monday, July 13th.—Exeursion of Ancient Order of 
Druids. Display of Great Fountains. Extra bands, pro- | 
cessions, and general amusements in the grounds, 

Wednesday, July 16th.—Balloon aseent by Mr. Cox- | 
well. 

Saturday, July 18.—Last of the series of eight grand 
concerts. 

Admission : Saturday, Five Shillings, or by tickets | 
bought before the day, half-a-erown; other days, one | 
shilling. Children uuder twelve half-price. Guinea | 
season tickets free. 

Proprietors admitted after 1.30 on Sunday by ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
FOUNTAINS.—The WHOLE of the GREAT | 
FOUNTAINS, CASCADES, and WATERFALLS, will | 
be displayed on Mouday next, 15th inst. Admission, | 
one shilling; children under twelve, sixpence. | 
| 
| 


RYSTAL PALACE—NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION.— The Prizes won at 

Wimbledon will be presented at the Crystal Palace, 
Monday, Jaly 20. 

GREAT MERTING of the CHILDREN of the | 
LONDON CHARITY SCHOOLS, Tuesday, July 21st. 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE GR! AND BAZAAR, | 
FANCY FAIR, and GENERAL FELE, Saturday and 
ates July 25th and 27th. 

NATIONAL BRASS BAN‘) CONTEST, Tuesday, 
July 28th. 

















GEOLOGY and SCRIPTURE. 
Just published, price 3s. fd. 
y* GEOLOGY ANTAGONISTIC to 


Book, 
By an “ M. A.” of Cambridge. 

“Though we cannot subscribe to all the opinions of 
the author of this work, we may with good reason thank 
him for such « contribution to Theological Science. It is | 
well-timed, and ealeulated to do much good by staying 
the current of public opinion, which is running too 





| 


! 





| 


| 


SCRIPTURE? or, a Word for the Old-fashioned | 
| BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL 


rapidly in an opposite direction. Nor is he a mere carp- | 


ing and ignorant objector, but an earnest and practical 
student of the science."—Znglish Churchman. 
“The field of inquiry which the author has opened up 


themselves confronted by a foeman in every respect 
‘ worthy of theirsted,’ while those whose faith is trembling 
in the balence, through the sophisms of a false philoso- 
phy, will find ample reason for eleaving with renewed 
tenacity to the declarations of the ‘ Old-fashioned Book.’ 


| —Messenger. 


“The author has exhibited much sound reasoning 
eevee d An Appendix contains a well-written geological 
des. ription of the Hunstanton Clitf."—Norfolk Chronicle. 


Cambridge: Hatt and Son. 
London: Stpxin and Co, 


‘THE LIVING and the DEAD.— 
MASONIC SYMBOLS.—THE BUILDER OF 
THIS DAY. price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View 





} and Plans of the Westminster Chambers—Praise and 
| Blame—The Livingand the Dead (with Illustrations)— 


The Exhibition Building—On Masonic Symbols—Arclieo- 


| logy iv the North—Wood Carving—Hereford Cathedral 
—Arehitectural Alliance—Monumental—Office of Public | 


Wo:ks—Cases under Metropolitan Building Act—Stained 
Glass—Light and Air Case—Wesleyan Chapel Building 
—Churel.-building News—School-building News, &c., &e. 
—Oilice, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 


| sellers, 


| is one of intense interest. His opponents will find | 





| 





T HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXLL, 
Will be published on THURSDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
Nap‘er’s Me morials of Claverhouse. 
Druids and Bards. 
. Fergussonu’s Modern Architecture. 
. Louis Bl aue’s French Revolution. 
sir G. C. Lewis on Forms of Government 
6. Raymon a * Navies of France and England. 
7. The Sources of the Nile. 
& Tne Scots in France—The French in Scotland. 
+, Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 
London: Losoman and Co. Edinburgh: A, and C. 
Back. 
Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Sabseription, prepaid, 21s. 
ost free. 
7s HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. V.—JULY, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Belligerent Rights at Sea. 
Austria and Germany. 
Albania. 
Tron-clad Ships. 
Epigrams. 
Orientalism and Early Christianity. 
Ultramontanism. 
Contemporary Literature. 
Current Events. 
Wintrams and Noroate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 
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PBOAD 





Just published, price 6s., the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXIII- 
N 


CoNTENTS. 
1. The Earlier Latitudinarians: Falkland, Chilling- 
worth, Hales. 
Professor Conington’s Horace 
Wits of the French Revolution. 
Life of Bishop Warburton. 
. The Art of Travel in Europe. 
Ewald on the Johannine Writings. 
. Acclimatization and Preservation of Animals. 
The Poetry of Owen Meredith. 
9 Church Reform. 
10. Current Literature. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies. 
NAPMAN and Hat L, 105 Piceadilly 


pie “WESTMINSTER | 





Bw 


TSTER REV IEW. o 
NEW SERIES, 
No. XLVIL JULY, 1863. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Growth of Cristianity. 

2. The Rival Races. By Eugene Sue 

3. Mr. Mill on Utilitarianism. 

4. Gamesters and Gaming-houses. 

5. Marriages of Consanguinity. 

j. Saint Simon and his Disciples. 

. The Naturalist on the River Amazons. 

& M. Louis Blane’s History of the French Revolution. 

. Poland. 

10. Laneushire. 

CoNTEMPoRARY LiTeRatuRE:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. 
Science.—4. History aud Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres. 

London: Trupxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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Price 5s. Quarte erly ; ‘Annual Subseription, prepaid, 17s. 
post free. 


Tt JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 

TURE, and BIBLICAL RECORD. New Series. 

"Edi - by B. Harris CowPer. 
No. Vi.—(July, 1863). 

Cosrents:—1. Stan! ley’s Lee ‘tures on the Jewish Church 
—2. Isrxiah XVIIL, Translation and Notes—3. A Ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Gilbert White, of Selborne-4 Exegesis 
of Difficult Texts—5. The Betrsyal of Our Lord—é. 
Ethiopie Hymns and Liturgies, translated with notes (by 
the Rev. J. M. Rodwel!)—7. Inspiration (by Dr. Tholuck) 
—s. Contributions to Modern Ecclesiastical History, 
Part 1.—®%. Introduction to the Rabbivie Bible (by 
Jacob Ben Chajim)—10. Correspondence—11. Notices of 
Books—12. Miscellanies: The Simonid-s Controversy, 
&c., ke. 

Wittraus and Nonrcate, London and Edinburgh. 








PRIZES. 
GC. E. MUDIE is now prepared to 


supply Copies of the following Works withdrawn 
from his Library, and handsomely bound in half calf 
extra, at the low prices affixed. They are in good con- 
dition, and well adapted for Preseuts and School 
Prizes :— 

Memorial of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, 8s. Gd. ;° 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, best edition, 63. 6d. ; 
Russell's Diary—North and South, 2 vols., 13s.; Bald- 
win’s African Hunting, 12s; Max Miillers Lectures op 
Language, 10s. éd.; Egyptian Sepulechres and Syrian 
Shrines, 2 vols., 143.; Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Wdward 
Irving, 20s. ; Remsins of the Late Mrs. Richard Trench, 
8s. 6d.; Dale’s Life of Angel James. best edition, 9s.; 
Du Chailla’s Adventures in Africa, 8s.; Stanley’s Lee- 
tures on the Eastern Church, 12s. 6/.; Lord Stamhope’s 
Life of Pitt, 4 vols., 32s. ; Bremer’s Travels in the Holy 
Laud, 2 vols., 11s.; Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great, 
3 vols., B4s.; Motley’s History of the Netherlands, 2 
vols., 20s.; Essays and Reviews, 6s. 6d.; Replies to 
Essays and Reviews, 9s.; Memoirs of “Christopher 
North,” 2 vols., 133.; Thornbury's Life of Turner, 2 vols., 
12s.; Lockhart’s Residence in China, 7s.; and many 
other Works of the past and present Seasons, Lists of 
which may be obtained on application. 

CHartes Epwarp Mcprie, New Oxford street, London. 








Just published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
Preparation and Administration. By Joy Savony, 
M.S.A,. 
London : Savory and Moore, Chemists to Her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Bond street : 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington street. 
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Now ready, I 
Drawings. 


OUR MONTHS in a DAHABEEH; 


or, @ Narrative of a Winter's Cruise on the Nile. 


Uustrated with Six Chromolithographic | 








By M. L. M. Carey. 
1 Vol., demy Svo., cloth boards, price 15 

“A goodly volum andsome appearance, ilu 
with some half dozen beautiful sketches, recording a four 
months cruise in a databeeh (a river boat) upon the 
Nile. It is easily and pleasantly written, an 
we realize the s and take part in the adveutures 
detailed to us.’ —Suwa, June 12 

‘Amidst all t scenes and incidents 





lescribed, the 
interest always centres in these travellers, aud tl f 
board a Nile t could not be more gra 
pleasantly narrated. . . . The sketches 
in the book, t y printed in coloured lithograph 
are charming.’ —/’ress, June 20. 






















L. Booru, 307 Regent street, W. 
Now ready, ut a e Lil yraries,a New Novel, by tl tev 
J. Pycxorr, Auth ‘ Twet uty Years iu the Chureh 
R +4 GO 'N? TEET i. 
2 Vols., post clot yards, price 21s. 


“The an J. Pycroft is one of those practical novelists 





who write with a purpose. He simplifies the mysteries of 
cricket with a view the promotion of muscular Christi 
anity. * Agouy Poiut a pleasaut homily on . e dis- 
advantages of debt. Th present novel may be aceented 
as an entertaining dissertation on the ev l : trom 
a desultory and petied edac ation. "Ed lwar =) We alford is 
the example in which this d e is made manifest. 
* Dragon’s Teeth’ are too affectionately sown in h his child 
hood, and spring up ‘armed men’ ia his riper years.”"— 
Literary Times, June 20. 
L. B nu, 307 Regent street, W. 


third Edition, in 1 vol., és. 


ALL 








OOD FOR NOTHING; or 
DOWN HILL, By G. J. Wuyre Metvitee. 
London: PARKER, Son and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, two vols., crown octavo, price £1 1s 
| I ISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
Loudon: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 
In 
In two vols., 8v« 
HISTOR of the EGYPTIAN 


REVOLUTION, 


f the Me umelukes to the 

Mohammed Ali ; m Arab and European Memoirs, Oral | 
Tradition, and I.oc ‘al Research. 

By A. A. Paroy, 

London: Tuvupyer and Co., 


From the Peri A 





F.R.G.S. 
60 Paternoster row. 


. few days will be published. 


' teen . VAL CHRONICLES 
CITY of LONDON, 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 
the Events which Happened in their Days, fiom the 
year A.D. 1133 to A.D. 1274 
»3 Of London, and of the Marvels Therein, 
between the Years 44 Henry IIL, A.D. 1200, 
and 17 Edward ILI., AD. 1343, 
Translated with copious Notes and Appendices, by 
Henry Tuomas Riiey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
of the Inuer Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
The Two Parts bound iu one handsome volume, 
8yo., pp. 12 and 320, price 123. 
‘ER and Co., 








Also, Chronic 


large 


Londou: Trup> 60 Patern ster row. 





In small 8vo., 
somely print 
Antique Type. 

ae y - | 
HRISTIAN MORALS. By Sir Tuomas | 
Browxe, Kt., M.D., Author of “ Religio Medici,” | 

With a Life of the Author by Samuel. JonNnson. 


with Portrait of Authe or, price 6s., 





&e., &e. 





RivincTons, Ww aterloo place, London. | 
Gilte age s, pric e 2s. 6d., by pest, 2s. 8d. 
HO’S WHO IN 1863.— 
The Fifteenth Annual Edition. Peerage, Ba- 





ronetage, Kuni 

of the Church, -« c. 

Book of Referencx 1 ublis hed. 

‘A complete of the personnel of the public 

life of this count ry, whi h every one so often requires to 
refer to.”"—JUustrated London News. 

Loudon: A. H. Batty and Co 


, price ls. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


AILY’S MAGAZINE — Embellished 
with Portraits and Biographical Sketches of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen interested in the sports of this 
country. 
The current nomber (Part 41) contains the Portrait of 
the Duke of Rutland, with Memoir. 
A volume is completed every seven months, bound in 
cloth, price 10s. 6d 


», Parliamentary Guide, Diguitaries 
‘The most useful and che upest 





, Cornhill. 





Published mon 








A. H. BaiLy and Co., Cornhill, London. 
B AILY’S TURF GUIDE —Spring | 
Edition, 2s. 6d.; per post,2s. sd Third Thousand. | 
“ Messrs Baily have issued their ‘Turf Guide,’ which 
is superior to Ruf in its best day.”—Daily Telegraph. 
London: A. H. Barry and Co., Cornhill. 








Second Efition, in demy 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 7 plates | 
coloured and 23 Woodcuts, price 9s. | 
FELIX on the BAT.—Being a scientific | 
inquiry into the Use of the ¢ ‘ricket Bat, together | 

with the History and Use of the ¢ Satapulta, a dissertation | 
ou the different ki nds of Rowling, with valuable sugges- | 
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THE LATEST EDITIONS of JAMESON’S 


ART 
yw ready, the 4th edition, square crown 8vo., 
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in 2 vols. 











with 19 Etchings on copper and ls? Woo 
Sis. 6d. 
I EGENDS of _ the SAINTS and 
4 MARTYRS, viz., the A ge'’s and Ar Is 
be vangelisis, the Apostles ‘ a rs of the Church, 3. 
Mary Magaalene, the Patron nts, t Martyrs, the 
Early Bishops, t mits id the Warrior Saints of 
Christendom, as represented iu the Fme Arts, By Mrs 
JAMESON. 
Also, by Mrs. Jameson, iu the same Series, 
the MONASTIC ORDERS 
l, with 11 Etchmgs 
the MADONNA, 1 Edition, co 
ed, wi 27 I sings and 
London: Lonemay, G and Co, Patern 
MR. READE’'S NI Ww POEM. 
| Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8 th Portrait, price 6s., 


LAU R EATE WREATH; 


nd Other Poe ms. 
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By erat Epuunxp Rea 
London: Lonewax, Green, and Co. 14 Ludgate 
ill. 
} Now ready, price 2s s . 2d. 
M°’ SES, the M. AN of "GOD: an Essay | 
| in blauk verse 


s lane, Lo 
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JOUR NAL of I ANI ISBOROUGHILES EXPI ‘DI 

TION in search of Burke and Wills. By G. Bourne, 

| second in command. 

| Sold at G. Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. Post free, 
Ls. ld. 

| Now ready, in 1 vol., demy Svo., price 12s 

| . r Ime . } 
T HE ROMAN POETS of the 

| REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Seciar, M.A., Professor 
of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's, aud formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Ox ‘ord. 

Edinburgh: EpMoNns1 and DoveLas. 
London: HamiLrox, Adams, and Co and all Book- 

| sellers. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., 
| price 8s. td. 
baer NATURAL HISTORY and 
1 LN sport in MORAYSHIRE, Collected from the 
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He BATHS of GERMANY. 
By Epwin Les, M.D., 
Author of “The Watering-places of England,” &e, 


New Bi burlingt ton street. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 


Just published, Second Edition, much enlarged, feap, 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 
OX CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC 
INTOXICATION; with an Inquiry into the 
Influence of the Abuse of Alcohol as a Predisposing 
Cause of Disease. 
By W. Marcer, M.D., F. 
“Tts careful perusal may save much money, much 
affliction, much disgra e, aud iu cases iunumerable early 
—Christian Witness. 
Joan Cavurcni.y and Sons, New Burlington street 
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T Wwtic eE L O § T. 
A Novel in 1 Volume. 
By the Author of “Story of a Family,” “ Queen Isabel,” 
&e., &e. 
Virarur, Broruers, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 8vo, 


EVENTS in the LIFE 
apy tremens 
, 1 Amen corner. 


\ EMORABLE 
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7s. 64. 
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NKIND in MANY 
An Outline of Universal History. 
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A PEDESTRIAN TOUR in CASH- 
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Ricuarp Benyr.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


On July 15, in demy 8vo., with many Lithographs and 
MERE and THIBET. 
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This day is published, with upwards of 150 Woodcut Illus- 
trations, post svo., 10s, éd. 

HE ANGLER-NATURALIST. 

A Popular History of British Fresh-water Fish, 
With an Explanation of the 
RUDIMENTS of ICHTHYOLOGY. 
By H. CuoLmonpDEeLey Fennett, 
Author of “ How to Spin for Pike,” &c. 
Jonny Van Voorsr, 1 Paternoster row. 
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CANTERBURY 


By EL Bur.er. 
London: Lonoman, Green and Co., Paternoster row. 
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eady, in feap. 8vo., price 5s., jue cloth, 
Lyra EUCHARISTICA: 
4 iismns and Verses on the Holy Communion 
Aucient and Modern; wih other Roc 
Edited by the Rev. Orgy Saipiey, M.A 
Lond LonoMAN, GReew, and Co., Paternoster row 
Mrs, KE MBLE’S AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
| Just published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d, 
| ag oar of a RESIDENCE on a 
e GEORGIAN PLANTATION inl nd 1839, 
By Frances ANNE EKewnce. 
‘A more startling and fearful narrative on a well-worn 
subject was never laid before readers, I the story does 
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story with fulness and yet without tediousne 


2s of detail; 


aud they show a far better appreciation of the capacity 
aud the wants of the audience than professional lecturers 


and authors generally indicate. 
racter, Mr. Longman is eminently candid and fair. 
; t to schoolmasters that they should try the 





pupils. ‘T a are quite natural and simple in style 
thoroughly life-like in their pictares of the men aud times 
of old; yn schoolboys, we are sure, will feel in them a; 
pleasant relief from the formally didactic histories ¢ 
which they are accustomed.”—M usewn, 

London: Lonoemax, Green, and Co, Paternoster re 
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Conversational 


Preseut Day. By Leox Conranst 
Military and Civil 


Also by Mr. Conransear, 
Forming a complete Course of Modern Freneh 


, Strongly bound in clot 
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Fourth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 


at 


Woolwich, Saudhurst, Harrow, Cheltenham, Marlborough,. 


&e., and very generally in Ladies’ Schools :— 

(New Editions, thoroughly revised.) s. d. 
FIRST STEP in FRENCH ......-ceeceeers-s+ 2 
GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ... .... 3 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS ...-.. 6 
PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE... 5 
ABREGE de HISTOIRE de FRANCE,,...... 4 
PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
POCKET!’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. atece § 
London: Loyemax, Green, and Co., Pat: rnoster ! 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MR. FLEMING'S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARYARY, beyond 
the Great Wall ef China. One vol., with Map and 
Fifty I!lustrations. 

“A most charming narrative.”—Spectator. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'S FIFTY 
3 voy EARS,, BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 


“A charming work; Ht cannot fail to interest and 
amuse all who read it." —Sun. 


DR. MOUATT’S ADVENTURES ani 


RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN IS- 
LANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 
FRANCK. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Illustrated by 
the Hon. T. Eliot Yorke, MP. Oue vol. 

(Next week. 

MAN; or, the Old and New Philosophy. 
Being Notes and Facts*for the Curious, with re- 
ference to recent writers on the subject of the 
Origin of Man. By the Rev. B. W. SaviLe, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS and 
MAID. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Illus- 
trated by Millais, 5s., bound. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonpy. Three vols. 


CBURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &c. 
“ A most powerful and interesting novel.”—Sun. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Nortroy. Fourth Edition, with a letter from the 
Author. Three vols. 
“Mrs. Norton's best prose work.”"—Zraminer. 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 


Three vols. 
“An admirable story.”—Messenger. 


— 4 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
Brornertoy. Three vols. 
“ A readable, entertaining book.”—Athenzum. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. Three Vols. 





(Just ready. ~ 
SEA SONGS and BALLADS, by 
CHarces Dippin and Others, price 


2s. 6d., paper covers ; 3s., cloth; 3s. 6d., 
Roxburgh binding, is the New Volume 
of Bert and Datpy'’s Pocket Volumes. 





THE CUMPLETE ANGLER. By 
Gzaax Watron and Cuaaries Corrox. With two Por- 
4raits. 


THE POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. 


THE SONGS of ROBERT BURNS are 
in the Press. 
of 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY 


SELBORNE. 3s. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 
THE MIDSHIPMAN. By Captain Basit 
Hatt, R.N. 3s, 
THE LIEUTENANT and COM- 
MANDER. By Captain Haty. 3s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 2s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. 2s. 
Works. 3s. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
LAMBS TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 
2 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED 
and other Poems. 2s. 6d. 


Are now ready, cloth, 6d. extra ; Roxburgh binding, 
Is. extra. 


London: Bex and Davpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, small 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
THE ADVENTURES of a LITTLE 
PRENCH BOY. With 50 Illustrations. 
Uniform with the above, and the same price, 
WEHNERT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
ROBINSON CRUSOF. 100 TMustrations. 
ANDERSEN'S TALES for CHILDREN. 
105 Ilustrations. 
London : Beir and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TRACKS of M'KINLAY and PARTY 
ACROSS the CONTINENT of AUSTRALIA, 
Edited from Mr. Davis's Manuscript Journal, with an 
Introductory View of recent Australian Explorations. 
By Witttam Westoarra, Author of “ Victoria, and 
the Australian Gold Mines,” &c. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. 1 
Vol., demy 8vo., cloth, price 16s. 

By 





MY SOUTHERN FRIENDS. 


Epuunp Krrxe. 1 Vol., Feap., 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, feap., boards, 1s. 6d. 


ARABIAN DAYS and NIGHTS: a 
Narrative. By Markevertre A. Powrr. Pust 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

“An acute observer, alive to pootic impressions, de- 
void of prejudice, writing an easy and graceful style, 
Miss Power has naturally produced a charming volume. 
She has seen something ‘of the glory and the havoe of 
the East.’ She has penetrated into harems, and been 
uncommonly glad to gt out again, &c.”—Press. 


A DISPUTED INHERITANCE; the 
ad ofa Cornish Family. By THomas , By 


PICKED UP AT SEA. By the Author 


of “ Footsteps Behind Him.” 3 Vols., post avo. 
[ Shortly. 


’ 
THE KING'S MAIL: a Novel. By 

Henry Hour. 3 Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

“A brisk and entertaining story, full of action, and con- 
taining several descriptive passages of considerable merit. 
Asa work of fiction it will find favour with subscribers 
to circulating libraries, and to many readers who pay 
little heed to ordinary novels."—Athenxun. 

“The whole theme is treated with spirit. *The King’s 
Mail,’ we should say, bids fair to be a favourite book with 
such as can enjoy reminiscences of the adventures of the 
road in the old roistering days.” —Reader. 

By 


WAYFE SUMMERS: a Novel. 
Tuomas ArcuER. 2 Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

A GOOD FIGHT in the BATTLE of 
LIFE: a Story founded on Facts. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from Cusiells Family Paper. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. (Shortly. 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
&c. By Rocer Tuenry, Esq., late one of the Julges 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales. In 1 thick 
Vol., 8vo. Second edition, with a map of Australia, 
showing the results of all the recent exploring expedi- 
tions, price 14s. 

“A volume of which the value cannot well be over* 
rated."—Eramin-r. 


WILD SCENES in SOUTH AMERICA; 


or, Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By Dox Ramow 
Paez. Post 8vo., cloth, with numerous Lilustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 


SIGNALS of DISTRESS. Nights and 


Days in London amongst the Helpless and the 
Wretched. By Brancuarp JeRnoLtp. Crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


The CHARITIES of LONDON: an 


Atcount of the Origin, Operations, and General Con- 
dition of the Charitable, Mducational, and Religious 
Institutions of London. With copious Index; aud an 
Atptinbetical Appendix corrected to May, 1363. Feap., 
clot; 5s. The latrer published separately as “ Lows 
Shilling Guide.” 


The LIGHT of the WORLD: a Most 


True Relation of a Pilgrimess Travelling towards 
_Etefnity. Divided into Three Parts, which deserve to 
be read, understood, and considered by all who desire 
to be saved. Reprinted from the Edition of 1696. 
Beautifully p:inted by Cray on toned paper. Crown 
8vo., pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 





London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill. 


Chronicles of Carlingford. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
- L 
This day is published, 


SALEM CHAPEL. 
A New Edition, complete in One Vol., price 5s. 
IL. 
T.ately published, 
THE RECTOR ; anp 
THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 
In One Vol., Post Octavo, price 10s. Gd. 
Originally published in Blackwood s Magaz'ne, 
W. Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is published, 2 vols., post 8r0., 2s. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
A LIFE, 


Related by one who has witnessed it, and 
including many unpublished works. 





At all the Libraries, post 8vo., 10s. 6.1. 
SIR EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &c., &c. 
London: Wat. H. ALLEN ard Co., 13 Waterloo place. 





ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, 
SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 

13 iu Series, commencing at the earliest period,and 

continued down to the presenttime. In addition to their 

general truthfulness, they are inierspersed with faithful 

descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and 

condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history. 

“Miss Corner hes, in a manner most clear, succinct, 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the histories 
of Spain and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
Italy, and other countries. They might be read with ad- 
vantage by multitudes of parents as well as children. 
The language is so simple that children must comprehend 
it. but withal so free from childish insipidity, that an 
adult may read it with pleasure.”"—Athenzum. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
aud WA!ES. 6lst thousand. New Edition, enlarged, 
with the relationship and progeny of English sovereigns 
from William to Victoria, Steel Plates, Map, Pictorial 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and illustrations 
of the principal events, Chronogical Table and Index. 
3s. 61, bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
after the same approved style as her “ Rome,” with 
Questions, 3s. Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
18th thousand. 





CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign Authorities.—Dr. 
Arnold, Niebuhr, Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. 


With Questions, 2s. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronolo- 
gicul Table, and Index. 

“ This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted 
for Youth, whether at school or at home. The latest and 
best authorities have been consulted, and the substance 
of the discoveries and comments freely adopted.”— 
Herald. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY, 
from the earliest period t» the establishment of the 
Kingdom. New Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Stecl 
Plate. 2s. 6d. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 
2s. 6d., bound. 14th thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index; with Questions, 34, 


CORNERS HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND. 2s. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table,and Index. 17th thousand, or with Questions, 
3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Qs. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. 2lst thousand. New Edition; with Questions, 
3s. 

EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. With Questions to each chapter, adapted to the 
Junior Ciusses. By Miss Conner. Price 1s., sewed; 
or Is. 6d., bound in cleth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Fare. Adapted forthe Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cloth boards, ls. Gd. 

EVERY CHILD'S’ HISTORY of 
FRANCE. With 70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and 
Map. By FE. Fann. Is., or cloth, ls. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HIS- 
TORY. With two Maps—Palestine ia the time of Our 
Saviour, and Wanderings of the Children of Israel from 
F.gypt to the Promised Laud. With Q iestions, as** Rome.” 
Is., or cloth, 1s. 6d. 

of 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY 
~~ With Map, &c.,as “Rome.” 1s. or cloth, 
8. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
inGEOGRAPHY. By Miss Sarceantr. A Companion 
to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar, illustrated, or the ele- 
ments of Grammar explained in easy Games. 1s. sewed, 
or 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“Judiciously adopted to infantile capacity."—Evangeli- 


cal Magazine. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLI- 
FIED. By Dr. J. Kitro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. 
Price 33. 6d.,in a clear type, royal l8mo. Second Edition, 


with Caronological Table and [udex, Questions, and two 


large Maps. 
SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. Youne, M.A., and Anna Mangia Saz- 


GEANT. 70 illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an 
easy Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and 
most Useful information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature, 27th Edition, 
ls. 6d., cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY, a new and concise description of the 
Five Great Divisions of the Globe; their natural, mineral, 
and vegetable productions, and the characteristics of 
their inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr, 
10th thousand, Is 6d. in cloth, or, with the USE of the 
GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPs, 
2s., cloth boards. 


London : 
DEAN and SON, 


Printers, Book and Priut Publishers, Bible and Prayer 
Book Warehouse, 11 Ludgate hill. 
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